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_ EDITORIAL COMMENT 
EVENTUALLY; WHY NOT NOW? 


HETHER to be sanguine or 
skeptical about the prompt 
conclusion of the war in Europe in 
consequence of Italy’s surrender, is 
a problem. It is presumption for 
anyone except a strategist to make 
predictions. But amateurs do rush 
in where professionals fear to tread. 
As long ago as July, 
1942, Representative 
May prophesied in 
the National House 
that the war would 
end before the beginning of 1943. 
Perhaps he imagined that his being 
chairman of the Military. Affairs 
Committee endowed him with a 
charisma of clairvoyance. Pierre 
Van Paassen, a writer of some repu- 
tation, predicted a month later than 
Mr. May that the Russians would 
have Hitler licked in 1942 and ex- 
plained in detail how they would do 
it. Jim Farley has risked his record 
as a prophet (hitherto in another 
line) with the declaration that the 
war will be finished by December 
3ist of this year. Harry Hopkins 
thinks we still have two years hard 


Longer? 


fighting ahead of us. Prophesying 
seems epidemic. But it would be 
wise to immunize oneself against 
the virus. For myself the recollec- 
tion of that wicked little book, Oh 
Yeah, a concatenation .of prophecies 
that failed, keeps me from making 
a greater fool of myself than is 
necessary or inevitable. 

Why pretend to the dubious gifts 
of the fortune teller? Suffice it to 
say that whether the war ends 
soon or late it should end now. If 
Hitler doesn’t see the handwriting 
on the wall it must be that his par- 
ticular form of insanity has a blind- 
ing effect. There should be no need 
of a Daniel to tell 
him that he has 
been weighed in the 
balance and found 
wanting. Gracie 
Fields has a song 
about someone who is “dead but 
won’t lie down.” In prize fighting 
there is always a “second” who to 
prevent his man’s being killed en- 
tirely throws a towel into the ring 
when he sees that the jig is up. 
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If Hitler is so punch drunk that he 
doesn’t know he is out, why doesn’t 
von Brauchitsch or someone give 
the referee the nod? 


ATHOLIC moralists still hold 

| the antiquated idea that there 
are conditions without which the 
waging of war is illegitimate. 
Some say there are five such con- 
ditions, others amplify it to ten. 
All insist that no king or ruler or 
commander -in-chief may go on 
fighting a war unless he feels cer- 
tain that he is going to win. In an 
article syndicated for the Catholic 
papers by the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, I ventured to 
write before Mussolini got his congé 
from the king, that if 11 Duce were 
to consult a Catholic theologian he 
would be told that it was a crime to 
attempt to go on. There is a differ- 
ence between war and slaughter. To 
send an army forth to be butchered, 
merely to save face, or as a gesture, 
is criminal. Perhaps Benito, anx- 
ious to do one good deed before he 
died, did ask advice of some Catho- 
lice moralist. 


OW the time has arrived for 
Hitler to do likewise. Of course 

he will not consult Faulhaber, or 
von Galen or Innitzer. He hates 
Catholics as he hates Jews. It 
would be gall and wormwood for 
him to ask, “What says the Church 
about continuing a war that is al- 
ready lost?” The Church would tell 
him that both he and his cause are 
dead and that in the circumstances 
the proper thing to do is to lie down. 
Oh, for a Daniel to interpret the 
MANE THECEL PHARES for this mod- 
ern Baltasar and tell him, “Thou art 
weighed in the balance and found 
wanting. Thou hast not humbled 
thy heart, but hast lifted thyself up 


against the Lord of heaven; the God 
Who hath thy breath in His hand 
thou hast not glorified:- Wherefore 
God hath numbered thy kingdom 
and hath finished it.” “That same 
night,” the Scripture concludes, 
“Baltasar the king was slain.” 


a. 
—_— 





“AID AND COMFORT TO THE ENEMY” 


MONTH ago in these editorial 
columns high praise was given 
to Lin Yutang’s Between Tears and 
Laughter. As readers will remem- 
ber, in that startling little book Dr. 
Lin complained of the “bad man- 
ners” of Britain and the United 
States toward China, and warned us 
not to misunderstand China’s ap- 
parent kowtowing to her big allies. 
The Chinese feel that they have 
been treated with 
“preposterous con- 
tempt” and they 
bitterly resent it. 
They think the Brit- 
ish and the Americans “wholly 
selfish and insincere.” Neither Mr. 
Churchill nor President Roosevelt, 
they say, shows any comprehen- 
sion of the nature of the problems 
in the Pacific. Dr. Lin (hitherto a 
great favorite in England and Amer- 
ica because of the singular grace 
and urbanity of his literary style) 
quite abandoned his Oriental se- 
renity and went on to say that 
“while the smug Allied Statesmen 
still allow themselves to think that 
the Chinese government and people 
are looking up to them worship- 
fully . . . some Chinese must tell 
them the bitter truth.” 

What he tells us is aplenty. He 
sees “nothing but starvation and 
chaos and bloodshed in Asia”; the 
British-American policy “will grow 
into a disaster; in the war councils 


Lin 
Yutang 
Again 
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of today there is a blind spot and 
that spot is Asia; facts obvious to 


anyone who has spent a minute’s. 


thought on the strategy of fighting 
have been forgot- 
ten; up to now there 
is no plan and no 
wish for a plan for 
China’s partnership even in the war 
against Japan.” 

Most ominous of all is Dr. Lin’s 
point-blank assertion that England 
and China are heading for conflict. 
Churchill, he says, has made it clear 
that the administration of British 
colonies (apparently in China as 
well as in India) is the sole respon- 
sibility of Britain. On the other 


Fighting 
Words 


hand Chiang Kai-shek has made it 
equally clear that China wants all 
her own territory back. Those two 
policies must clash. Even now, for 
example, China wishes to negotiate 
about Kowloon, a leased territory 


opposite Hong Kong. England re- 
fuses to negotiate. The English 
seem to think that to dilly-dally is 
the best way of dealing with a prob- 
lem until it explodes by itself. 
Some of these blazing sentences 
from the pen of the once-so-gentle 
Chinese philosopher were quoted in 
these pages before. I repeat them 
to save the reader the inconven- 
ience of looking them up, though I 
do wish that all who read these 
few lines would also read the book. 


OW let us proceed. I have seen 
no point by point, fact for fact 
reply to Lin Yutang. But in The 
New York Times for August 29th 
there appeared in a news item from 
Chungking a specimen of the kind 
of journalism in which a tiny 
cockleshell of news is made to carry 
a heavy cargo of propaganda. The 
item is a little masterpiece of trick- 
ery. Read it shrewdly: 


“After having studied a two-page 
synopsis of Lin Yutang’s book, Be- 
tween Tears and Laughter, Chang 
Tao-fan, Minister of Information, 
said today: ‘I prefer to make no 
comment.’ Other Government offi- 
cials are disturbed because the Japa- 
nese may be able to use the book as 
effective propaganda. The criticism 
of Secretary of State Cordell Hull 
of commentators and writers whose 
alleged inaccuracies have the ‘effect 
of lending aid and comfort to the 
enemy’ is approved 
here. It is thought 
that it may be di- 
rected at Mr. Lin’s 
book. In the past three months 
the Chinese have been the target 
of critical articles by Pearl Buck, 
Hanson W. Baldwin and Vladimir 
Rogoff. It is interesting to note 
that Chungking is equally unenthu- 
siastic over caustic criticism of the 
United States and Great Britain by 
Chinese living in America.” 

Those who have learned, espe- 
cially during the war, to read with 
eyes peeled and wits working, will 
need no mentor to tell them that 
there is but one piece of news in 
that message from 
Chungking: “I pre- So This Is 
fer to make no com- . Journalism! 
ment.” All the rest 
—such phrases as “other govern- 
ment officials,” “commentators and 
writers,” “alleged inaccuracies,” “it 
is thought,” “it is interesting to 
note,” and so on, are padding— 
worse than padding—camouflage. 

Secretary Hull is lugged in to 
seem to say what he did not say of 
the book in question. The sen- 
tence “the Chinese have been the 
target of critical articles by Pearl 
Buck and Hanson W. Baldwin” is 
not only irrelevant but untrue. 
“Chungking” is said to be “unen- 
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thusiastic” about Chinese critics of 
Britain and the United States. But 
how can Chungking be “unenthu- 
siastic” (slippery word) about Lin 
Yutang’s book when even the Min- 
ister of Information has seen only a 
two-page synopsis of it? All but 
the six words in which Chang Tao- 
fan says that he will say nothing, 
are surmise, suspicion, oblique alle- 
gation, veiled accusation, “propa- 
ganda.” This would be deplorable 
journalism even in a tabloid. To 
find it in The New York Times is 
scandalous, though fortunately, 
rare. 

The chances are that many a hur- 
ried careless reader went home that 
evening and told the missus or 
dropped in at the club and told the 
boys, “I see in the 
Times that the Chi- 
nese at home have 
repudiated Lang Yu- 
ting (or whatever is 
his name) for his 
lying accusations against Churchill 
and Roosevelt and his ingratitude to 
America and England.” The Chi- 
nese had done nothing of the sort. 
The New York Times didn’t even 
say that they had done anything of 
the sort. But the greatest newspa- 
per in the world should instruct its 
news reporters to report news and 
to eschew argument, especially dis- 
ingenuous argument. 


“I See 
by the 
Papers.” 
Indeed ? 


AS for that hackneyed phrase, 
“lending aid and comfort to 
the enemy,” lifted out of the Fed- 
eral Constitution and made to serve 
a hundred purposes, what does it 
mean? Must one, under penalty of 
treason, refrain from saying any- 
thing that could by hook or by 
crook be utilized as propaganda by 
the other side? If so which of us 
should “’scape hanging”? Begin- 


ning with President Roosevelt and 
Prime Minister Churchill, and go- 
ing all the way down- the line, 
through Henry Wallace and Harry 
Hopkins and Cordell 
Hull and Sumner 
Welles and Harold 
Ickes, including in 
the list as you descend every radio 
commentator, every military expert, 
every newspaper columnist and 
even the remotest and most insig- 
nificant editorial scribbler, there is 
no man, no not one, who in stating 
the truth, or what he thinks to be 
the truth, has not said things wel- 
come to the Axis propagandists as 
grist to their mill. 


Aren’t 
We All? 


HEN the President and the 
Prime Minister at Casablanca 
announced the “unconditional sur- 
render” formula, the Axis pounced 
upon it as proof of ruthlessness and 
terrorism on the part of the Allies. 
When the President made the 
declaration that there are some of 
our fellow citizens who ridicule the 
Four Freedoms, and that they 
would have sneered at the Ten Com- 
mandments and the Magna Charta, 
the Goebbels Agency must have 
used those unkind and dubiously 
accurate words as evidence that 
Americans are not agreed upon 
what they are fighting for. 

When the Vice-President de- 
nounced big business as “Fascist” 
at the very time when big business 
was straining every nerve and 
muscle and sinew to help the war 
effort, wasn’t that a pretty dish to 
set before our Nazi enemies, not 
to say our Communist Allies? 
When, a day or two later, under 
pressure of criticism, Mr. Wallace 
exonerated 95 per cent or even 99 
per cent of the corporations he had 
seemed to condemn in globo, both 
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enemies and allies must have ex- 
claimed “Whitewash!” And when 
in the midst of the retractation 
the Vice-President repeated that 
“propaganda groups who speak of 
‘old-fashioned Americanism’ really 
mean free enterprise for big busi- 
ness but not for little business” 
and that “it is vital 
for the common folk 
to see through the 
propaganda of cer- 
tain of the big corporations,” can 
he have imagined that such a yes- 
and-no, give and take, slap-pat-and- 
slap-again performance gave no aid 
and comfort to the critics of our 
way of life? 

When both the President and his 
normally soft-spoken Secretary of 
State went out of their way to get 
into an unmannerly brawl with a 
key-hole back-stairs gent’s room 
columnist for the tabloids, can they 
not have foreseen that their action 
would be attributed to hysteria by 
the watchful Germans, and the 
equally watchful Russians? One 
can imagine Stalin’s cynical amuse- 
ment at the flurry in the minds of 
our two most important men be- 
cause of a reckless accusation by 
an irresponsible journalist. 

All such episodes give aid and 
comfort to the enemy. And so do 
our race riots, and the incessant 
strikes and absenteeism and slow- 
downs in munitions plants; and so 
does the disgraceful duel between 
John L. Lewis and the President of 
the United States; and so do the 
fights in the streets of Los Angeles 
between sailors in the uniform of 
the U. S. Navy and degenerate zoot- 
suiters; and so does the cat-and- 
mouse play that has gone on for 
weeks and months between the 
O.P.A. and American housewives; 
and so does the Black Market, con- 


Grist to 
Their Mill 


sequent upon bureaucratic vacilla- 
tion rather than upon the ill-will of 
the citizens; and so does the news 
report in Time magazine thut “even 
to citizens long inured to political 
stinks,” the Congressional Commit- 
tee investigating the Federal Com- 
munications Commissions was be- 
coming ‘‘slightly 
nauseous”; and so 
does the same maga- 
zine’s prophecy that 
the Quebec conference “may some 
day be known as the most tragic 
failure of World War II”; and so 
does the declaration in The Reader’s 
Digest by Congressman Hatton W. . 
Sumners of Texas, that the present 
concentration of power in Washing- 
ton, “spells the death of democ- 
racy,” and that whereas “it is not 
easy to get a law passed by Congress, 
a bureaucrat irresponsible to the 
people yet exercising the highest 
function of sovereignty will dash off 
a directive while you wait”; and so 
does Mark Sullivan’s opinion -ex- 
pressed through a nation-wide syn- 
dicate that Stalin will doubtless try 
to “wish a Communist government 
and society on conquered Ger- 
many,” and that since “neither we 
nor the British can 
assent to any such Can’t Open 
scheme our rela- Your Mouth 
tions with Russia 
are charged with dynamite and the 
fuses are already sputtering”; and 
so does Mr. Churchill’s curious il- 
logic in the Quebec speech: “The 
Russians should not conceal their 
complaints against us and I do not 
blame them for what they say” but 
that on the other hand “our sol- 
diers’ lives shall be expended in ac- 
cordance with military strategy and 
not for political considerations of 
any kind.” 

I confess that I am so dizzy with | 


Thousands 
of Instances 
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all the things I read and hear dur- 
ing this war that I don’t know 
whether I have “gone nuts” or 
whether it is the other fellow. But 
if the Russians’ clamor for a sec- 
ond front in France is political 
rather than strategical isn’t it 
blameworthy, and if it is blame- 
worthy why does the British Prime 
Minister say he doesn’t blame 
them? 


ET’S take the occasion of that 
break in our long and yet only 
incipient catalogue of statements 
and incidents that may “give aid 
and comfort to the enemy,” to re- 
mark that the only means of pre- 
venting that possibility is a dicta- 
torial censorship of the press, gov- 
ernmental ownership of radio sta- 
tions, abolition of public forums, 
and limitation of the speeches of 
even the President to vacuous plati- 
tudes. Are we ready to go that far 
to avoid giving “aid and comfort to 
the enemy”? Then why accuse Lin 
Yutang or any other author of trea- 
son because in pain and chagrin as 
well as in righteous indignation he 
blurts-out the truth about China or 
India or Russia or even about the 
British Empire? 


N The New York Times for Sep- 

tember Ist there was published a 
letter from four natives of India re- 
siding in the United States in reply 
to Brendan Bracken’s complaint 
that “some of the peripatetic ora- 
tors who discuss India in various 
parts of the world are doing a great 
disservice to the United Nations” 
and his suggestion that the agitators 
“shut up during war time.” The 
four gentlemen from India retort 
that “the imprisonment of thou- 
sands of Indians without trial and 
their detention by arbitrary ordi- 


nance even after the English judge 
had declared the arrests invalid 
has done far greater disservice to 
the cause of the United Nations 
than anything the ‘peripatetic ora- 
tors’ can possibly do by discussing 
India”; and that “the bitterness and 
frustration engendered in India as 
a direct result of the imprisonment 
of her leaders contribute far more 
toward the success of the Japanese 
propaganda than any criticism of 
the British policy abroad.” They 
insist, with what 
seems to me ines- 
capable logic, that 
“open, honest and 
candid discussion of 
the Indian problem cannot be a dis- 
service to the United Nations, but 
that any muzzling of public discus- 
sion most certainly is,” and that “if 
the British Minister of Information 
can spread his views on India in 
America, there is absolutely no rea- 
son why those who differ with him 
should not be equally free to pre- 
sent their side of the case.” 

Am | at fault in thinking that the 
Indians seem to have a stronger 
hold than the Britishers on at least 
two of the great democratic princi- 
ples for which we say we are fight- 
ing, freedom of speech and freedom 
of the press, and that the British at- 
titude toward India gives more aid 
and comfort to Japan than India’s 
attitude toward her own independ- 
ence? 


Shall 
We Shut 
Them Up? 


T seems that we are disappoint- 

ing other peoples besides the Chi- 
nese and the Indians. “The masses 
of Europe have become distrustful 
of us,” says William L. Shirer in his 
column “Propaganda Front.” He 
questions if we have any foreign 
policy at all, and declares that with- 
out a foreign policy “not all the 
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brave words of the President, not 
the glittering generalities of the 
Atlantic Charter, not the claims to 
infallibility of the State Depart- 
ment, can remove from the minds 

of the agonizing 
In Bad Europeans the sus- 
Everywhere? picion that we have 

at this great junc- 
ture in history, alas, nothing really 
to say to them. This youthful re- 
public,” says Mr. Shirer, “is coming 
to represent to the half starved bru- 
talized people of the Continent 
nothing but a sterile black reaction.” 
We are led by “frightened timid 
little men,” or as Raymond Clapper 
calls them, “a rather sorry moth- 
eaten crew hovering around Secre- 
tary Hull.” They “walk about in 


their Washington hothouse en- 
guifed in petty feuds and silly 
prejudices, segregated from the 
robustness of plain American de- 


mocracy, fearful of the common 
man in Europe, ever ready to lend 
an ear to what an Italian king, a 
Hapsburg pretender, a Spanish dic- 
ator or a French general of the ex- 
treme right or a clerical reactionary 
will say.” 

With the accuracy or the justice 
of that description of our State De- 
partment I am not at the moment 
concerned, though perhaps I may 
say that to me it gives off the same 
smell as some of the sentences of 
Drew Pearson whom the President 
and Secretary Hull promptly called 
a liar. But what is important in 
the Shirer as in the Pearson de- 
scription of what goes on in Wash- 
ington, is the freedom to say things 
that “give aid and comfort to the 
enemy.” But will any good Ameri- 
can demand, in Brendan Bracken’s 
phrase, that Mr. Shirer and all 
such critics “shut.up for the dura- 
tion”? 


FEW days after the conclusion 

of the Quebec Conferences, 
Walter Lippmann virtually told Mr. 
Churchill and Mr. Roosevelt that 
they had not so much as begun at 
Quebec to solve the great post-war 
problems. “There is no use pre- 
tending,” he says, “that Britain, 
America and Rus- 
sia have confidence Tu Quoque 
in one another. It Lippmann? 
is better to recog- 
nize this fact than to pretend that 
it does not exist. We are strong 
enough and the Russians are strong 
enough to be candid and cool and 
not to fall into feverish anxieties 
about the difficulties ahead of us.” 

Those difficulties are enormous. 
Mr. Lippmann enumerates some of 
them, but I find a more specific 
catalogue by John Chamberlain of 
The New York Times in a review 
of The New Europe by Bernard 
Newman. Mr. Newman, says Cham- 
berlain, “ticks them off”: 

“Vilna will still be a Polish city 
set down in a Lithuanian country- 
side. The Memel-landers will still 
be Germans. So will the Danzigers. 
But the Polish Corridor, which cuts 
Danzig and East Prussia off from 
the rest of the Reich, will still be 
predominantly Polish even in spite 
of the German efforts to recolonize 


it. The Estonians will remain 


Finno-Ugrian in racial background 
no matter what Stalin decides to do 
about the Baltic coast. And the 
Sudeten Germans will still be liv- 
ing inside the natural strategic 
boundaries of Czecho-slovakia. 
“Transylvania will still remain a 
bone of contention between Hun- 
garians and Rumanians. Even 
though the majority of Transyl- 
vanians may prefer incorporation 
in a Rumanian state, there is the 
problem of the Magyar ‘island’ that 
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is cut off from the Hungarian bor- 
der by a predominantly Rumanian 
district. And what is to be done 
about ‘the so-called ‘Saxons’ in 
Transylvania? ... In Yugoslavia the 
Croats, Slovenes and Serbs have 
had different cultural conditioning, 
and they find it difficult to unite for 
war. How much more difficult it 
will be, then for them to unite in 
peace. As for Yugoslav control 
over the Albanians of Kossovo, can 
it be relinquished?” 

It may not be unfair to suspect 
that not one in a million of the post- 
war planners and blue-printers who 
say glibly “we must not run out on 
Europe again; we must stay this 
time and fix things up” has the 
slightest understanding of the com- 
plexity of those racial and national 
problems in Europe. Indeed I make 
bold to say that not even the two 
world leaders at Quebec know just 
what to do about all those prob- 
lems, or about any one of them. 

Yet, as Mr. Herbert Hoover said 
in his speech of September 3d, “We 
must have something more than 
magnificent sonorous phrases, im- 
pelling slogans, high aims, high 
ideals, good inten- 
tions, sixty-four dol- 
lar words,” all of 
which as he says, 
“are often doors to political escape.” 
Yes, political escape and intellec- 
tual escape. No responsible leader 
in Britain or America will answer 
in public and for the record even so 
much as one of the really crucial 
questions. For example: if when the 
war is over Russia claims part of 
Poland, shall we tell her to vacate, 
and if she refuses to vacate what 
shall we do? If Russia drives west- 
ward to the Baltic and gives signs of 
remaining there, shall we tell her to 
move back to her 1939 boundary? 


" Words Will 
Not Suffice 


Shall we tell her, with words or with 
arms? And what if she refuses? If 
Russia finally comes in with us 
against Japan and demands as re- 
ward a piece of Manchukuo, with 
Korea thrown in, as a door-way to 
the Pacific, shall we shut that door 
in her face? We, and who else? If 
Dr. Lin’s supposition is correct and 
Chiang Kai-shek insists that the 
British vacate Hong Kong, while 
Mr. Churchill says again, as he has 
said, “What we have, we hold,” 
with whom shall we align ourselves, 
the Chinese or the British? And 
how far shall we go in support of 
the one or the other? 


Met of our public men seem to 
have jumped on the Lippmann 
bandwagon; they are demanding 
that our military alliance with Eng- 
land, Russia and China continue in- 
definitely after the war. But such 
a military alliance supposes that 
the big four will see eye to eye in 
regard to boundaries and all other 
casus belli. What if that supposi- 
tion turns out to be wrong? In a 
wise old book where you would not 
expect to find political or military 
maxims, The Imitation of Christ, it 
is said, “they that today are with 
thee, tomorrow may be against thee, 
and they quickly change for the 
contrary.” Suppose that a dispute 
arises between any two of our three 
allies, when the time for the pay- 
off comes, what shall we do? 
Mother Goose advises, “Jack be 
nimble, Jack be quick.” Will your 
poor old Uncle Sam be nimble 
enough when this war is over to 
jump this way and that way? Can 
we play the old European game of 
the balance of Power, throwing our 
weight now to Russia, now to Brit- 
tain, now to China, and even (it has 
happened before) to Italy, to Japan, 
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and to France or even to Germany? 
Hilaire Belloc has explained that 
England, after a 200 years’ military 
alliance with Prussia, turned to 
France because Bismarck was get- 
ting too big for his breeches, and 
that when France folded up, Eng- 
land turned to us. That game will 
be new to us. Can we play it? A 
military alliance means that we 
must play it. 

Furthermore, the trilateral or (if 
China is admitted) the quadrilateral 
alliance rests upon another suppo- 
sition: the Big Four will be not only 
always in harmony with one an- 
other, but always right and the rest 
of the world wrong in all post-war 
disputes. That being unlikely, not 
to say impossible, what shall we 
do if and when our side is wrong? 
Shall we say “My allies right or 
wrong”? Will some kind reader 
whose scrutiny of the newspapers 
has been keener than mine, favor 
me with date, name and place of 
some authoritative utterance by an 
advocate of the military alliance 
in which I may find an answer to 
my innocent if ignorant questions? 
All I have got up to date is what 
Mr. Hoover calls “sonorous phrases, 
impelling slogans.” Such things 
are not answers to questions but 
substitutes for answers. They are 
given because the authorities don’t 
know the answers. 


HE Asiatic problem is more com- 
plex than the European. More 
complex and more fraught with ter- 


rible possibilities. Again we don’t 
know what to say. Or if we know, 
we don’t dare. Take that matter of 
the evacuation by Britain of Hong 
Kong, Kowloon and Shanghai. It 
is quite as important to our Chinese 
allies as the evacuation of Poland is 
to the Poles.’ But we don’t dare tell 


Britain that she must clear out of 
China, any more than we dare tell 
Russia she must clear out of Poland. 
What we need is not high sounding 
words, says Mr. Hoover. No, nor 
blue prints. Recent- 
ly in some question 
and answer column, 
I saw the statement 
that, I think, 50 tons 
of blue prints are used in the build- 
ing of a battleship. At that rate it 
might take 5,000 or 50,000 tons of 
blue prints to build the post-war 
world. At the peace conference, 
says Mr. Hoover, “forty nations will 
send 2,000 diplomats to orate, to 
conspire, quarrel and grab.” Pre- 
sumably over their tons and tons 
of blue prints. And then they will 
not “get anywhere.” 

There is only one workable plan 
for the reconstruction of Europe, 
Asia and Africa. The Great Trium- 
virate, or the Great Quadrumvirate, 
America, Britain, Russia and China 
must declare the fundamental prin- 
ciples upon which they will build, 
and then have the courage to go on 
to say “For example.” Thus: all 
nations shall have the right to 
whatever form of government they 
choose. For exam- 
ple, India. Or thus: Straight 
the principle and 
practice of extra- 
territoriality shall be 
abolished and is 
here and now abolished. For ex- 
ample, Britain will give up all 
claims to Hong Kong, Kowloon, 
Shanghai. There must be no vague 
wording such as that of the Balfour 
Declaration, the meaning of which 
has been fought over from one war 
to the other. The wording must be 
simple, unambiguous, honest. “We 
do business on character,” said the 
elder J. P. Morgan. The nations, 


Questions 
But No 
Answers 
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especially nations engaged in a life 
and death struggle against interna- 
tional lying, deceit, perfidy, must 
do business on character. Perhaps 
we cannot solve all those little 
problems about Vilna and Memel 
and the Sudeten or “Yugo-Slav con- 
trol over the Albanians of Kossovo,” 
or the big problems of India, 
China, Russia, Poland. But wheth- 
er or not we can bring about the 
utopia, the millennium, the para- 
dise on earth contemplated in the 
Atlantic Charter, there is one thing 
we can do; keep our word, tell the 
truth, make no commitments that 
we don’t mean to keep. Another 
thing we can do—or is it the one 
same thing?—we can stop making 
grandiloquent speeches adorned 
with high flown rhetoric unless we 
are prepared to translate our ex- 
uberant oratory into a specific 
declaration of just what we bind 
ourselves to do. 


NE journalist (whoever he is 
that writes the pungent editori- 

als for the New York News) says 
that we will not even have the re- 
spect of the Asiatics to commence 
; with when we com- 
mence to rebuild 
their world. The 
white man, he says, 
has lost face because 
the yellow man saw white gentle- 
men and white ladies rushing for 
boats and planes carrying their own 
luggage when the Japs came storm- 
ing through the Pacific. Here in 
the Western World (he quotes an 
informant who has been twenty-five 
years in the Far East) we do not 
understand all that is meant by 
“face”—dignity,, prestige, consist- 
ency. But whatever it was, it is 
gone, and the difficulty of a settle- 
ment of Oriental problems by the 


We Have 
Lost Face? 
Why? 


Western Powers will be in conse- 
quence enormously increased. 

All of which may be true. But 
it seems to me that the really in- 
surmountable obstacle in the way 
of reconstruction of the East by the 
West is in the fact that the East 
has come to distrust our honesty 
and sincerity. A very cautious and 
conscientious Chinese, Bishop Yu 
Pin, who knows us almost as well 
as he knows his own, has said in 
an interview with Harry Binsse in 
the Commonweal, “No matter how 
friendly any of us [Chinese] may 
personally be toward you, we can- 
not answer for the thoughts in our 
countrymen’s hearts. They will 
think that the At- 
lantic Charter is a 
sham, they will 
think your adher- 
ence to Christianity is an hypocrisy. 
. .. If your attitude of superiority 
continues, if the Far East becomes 
convinced that the United States 
has forfeited her moral right to 
leadership and is fixed in her deter- 
mination to look down upon the 
colored races, I can foresee only a 
prospect which makes me tremble.” 

What the Bishop visualizes is “a 
race war in which there would not 
even be talk of mercy and decency, 
in which we would not hear of un- 
conditional surrender but of an- 
nihilation.” When two such well 
informed Chinese as Lin Yutang 
and Bishop Yu Pin agree upon the 
menace that China will be unless 
we play fair with China, we had bet- 
ter “sit up and take notice.” 


They Don’t 
Believe Us 


ERHAPS, besides being more 
honest we had better be less 


pretentious. A nation, like a man, 
must recognize its limitations. Put- 
ting it more idiomatically, we must 
not bite off more-than we can chew. 
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Walter Lippmann, in another of his 
columns (August 21st) says that 
our pretentions are out of balance 
with our power; that we had better 
draw in our horns; that we must 
not claim a domi- 
nating part in the 
settlement of fron- 
tiers; that we must 
make no decisions which we can- 
not guarantee; that we must limit 
our ambition to that of “playing the 
part of an honest broker and con- 
ciliator among our allies; that we 
must not be so presumptuous as to 
attempt to guide and control the 
provisional governments of liber- 
ated territories. We are not wise 
enough,” he says, “or powerful 
enough to do all that. We delude 
ourselves if we think we can write 
a precise formula for the French. 
The French must do that for them- 
selves. We can help and advise and 
encourage.” Mr. Lippmann con- 
cludes with a warning to our Presi- 
dent that he will meet political de- 
feat in Europe, like Wilson, unless 
he “controls the limits of our par- 


Deflate 
the Ego 


ticipation in European affairs.” If 
I may add “and Asiatic affairs” I 
shall express my approval with 


_ double emphasis. 


This modest role of the United 
States of America in the reconstruc- 
tion of the post-war world is a great 
come-down from that of policing 
the world and of the hurriedly con- 
cocted, unfortunately named and 
pre-doomed Amgot. Stalin per- 
mitted Pravda to rap us on the 
knuckles for Amgot. “It is un- 
democratic,” said 
that great authority 
on democracy. That 
was an unkind cut, 
but we have to admit that we de- 
served it. Why should a republic 
take over the job of an empire? We 
had better remember who we are 
and what we are. We don’t need 
to go back as far as Aesop to learn 
the fate of one who blows himself 
up too big. There is—that is to say 
there was— Mussolini. The frog 
that tries to be a bull is no greater 
fool than a republic with imperial- 
istic ambitions. 


Remember 
Aesop 
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A Publicist Challenges Public Men of 1943 


By W. J. 


HERE is not much likelihood 

that men will make the same 
huge mistakes as after the last war, 
when this one ends. They will be 
liable to make another sort, how- 
ever. 

Even that has nothing fated or 
necessitated about it. It is largely a 
matter of taking stock now, sizing 
up our vulnerable points, and ask- 
ing frankly what we need, where 
we want to go. At this point, let us 
precipitate most of the vague cur- 
rent wishes and dreams and slogans 
with a new chemical, and so pos- 
sibly turn the muddy mixture into 
a clearer fluid. 

The first question for rulers, poli- 
ticians, teachers and publicists is 
that masterpiece that opens the 
Catechism, What is the chief end 
of man? and Why did God make 
us? Please notice that this chal- 
lenge bursts upon you and me as 
men of action in the world, not sim- 
ply on the theologian or the young 
Christian. It is the crucial politi- 
cal and social question—the father 
and mother of all questions for par- 
ents bringing new lives into this 
risky world, for practical adminis- 
trators, for healers, investigators, 
for legislators, for traders, in fact 
for everyone who doesn’t live from 
mere blind animal habit but from 
reason! Now see why:— 

Till I have a worth-while and 
fairly inspiring explanation of what 
mankind is—what our larger des- 
tiny is likely to be—what we are 


BLYTON 


here for—what is the “good” life, 
I can’t see any point in my law- 
making, or spending and sacrificing 
myself for others and society, or 
going through endless brain-sweat 
to teach and train others, or have a 
family. That is the clear-cut stand 
which reason takes at the start. 
Cool reason is not improved by the 
dim, half-awake habit of many peo- 
ple who beget families, strive, save, 
and suffer by means of a kind of 
automatic inherited instinct (like 
my dog or horse); and because oth- 
ers around are doing so; and be- 
cause—well, there are a few bodily 
and mental pleasures dotted along 
the hard road to keep us in some- 
thing like temper. That outlook 
seems to serve for millions—but not 
for anyone who asks questions. It 
isn’t really mentally adult. 

Now events, in the Providence of 
God, appear to have put America, 
Britain and certain Allies into a 
prospective position of advantage 
from which — unless there is stu- 
pidity or refusal—they can, after 
the war, give the whole world of 
mankind such a lift-on as it has not 
had since, shall we say, the Apostles 
spread the good news of the Incar- 
nation. I mean this, literally. They 
will have the chance, at least, not 
because they will happen together 
to be so enormously strong mate- 
rially (as they will be), but because 
they have great political experience, 
knack and technique, no small 
worldly wisdom, and a social elas- 
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ticity and maturity partly racial, 
partly historical. All that this 
needs then is to be inhabited by an 
idea worthy of it. That idea al- 
ready partly inhabits them. And 
they have enough good will to pre- 
dispose them to embody and imple- 
ment the rest of it. The “leaven” 
mentioned in the Gospel is there, 
though as yet it has not leavened 
the whole lump. The faith is there, 
though as yet the size of a mustard 
seed. The light is there, if some- 
what refracted and impeded. Good 
will is there, but it needs intellec- 
tually clarifying. 

It is an agonizingly interesting 
position. No wonder the eyes of 
most peoples on this troubled old 
planet are on us. More than that, 
there may well be “a great cloud of 
witnesses” watching from the Un- 
seen the choice we make. We have 
got to do some further re-education 
among ourselves before our collec- 
tive mind is quite up to the aston- 
ishing task and privilege awaiting 
us. We Christianized peoples of 
the West know a lot, but there are 
things we don’t very clearly know 
or have forgotten. (We are mar- 
vels at forgetting.) For instance, 
we speakers and writers and public 
men and women talk too often and 
too much about the secondary, 
derivative and lesser things, and 
not half as much as we should 
about the pivotal and primary re- 
alities on which all else turns. We 
enlarge on “democracy” and “free- 
dom”—which are only means, tools 
and forms—twenty times for once 
that we refer to God, love and serv- 
ice, which are Ends, centers, and 
goal. So this leaves us vaguely, 
faintly good—but shallow. We are 
busy Marthas, but not deep Marys. 
We are busy going, but not always 
very clear where. We worship ma- 
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chinery rather than destination. 
We travel rather than arrive. We 
think of force, rather than direc- 
tion. We are always going to be 
blessed, and never quite are. 

Frankly, are the results of our 
modern secular civilization quite 
equal. to the immensity and daz- 
zling excess of the means used? 
There are oceans of speech about 
technique, material, organization, 
science, knowledge—as though 
these things were necessarily good 
in themselves, whereas we can see 
that they can be added and dread- 
ful evils if not employed by Good- 
ness. “Intelligence” is no panacea! 
The Japs have lots of it. The Ger- 
mans are diabolically intelligent 
and learned. The thing lacking is 
soul, virtue, good will, love: which 
are the highest form of intelligence 
and should be in command of all 
other intelligence if this world is 
not to be a painful place. The 
spiritual must be lord over the 
material. 

“But we are not exactly wicked,” 
you say: “we may be lukewarm, 
superficial, and of mixed motives— 
but not anti-Christian.” Well, that 
is not enough to avert the trouble. 
Irving Babbitt says, “Humanitarians 
wish to live on the naturalistic 
level and at the same time enjoy 
the benefits that the past achieved 
as a result of religious discipline 
and conviction.” Isn’t that true of 
much in the well-meaning, kindly- 
disposed Anglo-Saxon civilizations? 
Mind you, one must not underesti- 
mate the tonic and improvement 
which war’s ordeals have given to 
them, in deepening feeling, concen- 
trating our efforts, awakening ques- 
tions, dismissing some easy illu- 
sions, clearing up some misty defi- 
nitions—and so on. It has done 
enough good to make everyone 
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wish that the good could continue. 
But can it—without a key-ing up of 
belief and idea and will? The war’s 
forcing-house heat will be with- 
drawn some day, and then what? 
We shall be thrown on our own 
spirit’s resources. That will be the 
testing time! Conduct (individual 
and national) will depend absolute- 
ly on what we believe to be the ulti- 
mate nature of things, on what we 
profoundly hold to be the supreme 
Will for us, on “the Divinity who 
shapes our end, rough-hew them 
how we will.” 

Then, all politicians who can 
think, who are in deepest earnest, 
must ask: Is the world an oyster 
to open and exploit for power, 
pleasure and material security, or 
is it a temporal training place for 
something more? Is this short 
physical life all, or is it a threshold, 
a forecourt and preparation? Are 
these millions I legislate for and 
budget for, millions of bipeds rath- 
er cleverer and “finer” than quad- 
rupeds, or are they enduring enti- 
ties and spirits? Is good stabling, 
fodder and -harness the whole of 
politics, or is the significant and 
greater half of man beyond this 
production - consumption business, 
as most of an iceberg is out of 
sight? Are these people only voters, 
citizens, economic factors, etc., or 
are they personalities bound up 
with the eternal source of personal- 
ity? Is man to be treated as the 
hub of the universe (though a short- 
lived thing, individually), or just 
one of the spokes of a vaster wheel 
of Being? 

Terribly practical, pertinent ques- 
tions! They affect the acts of gov- 
ernments, the way schools and 
homes and businesses should be 
run, the whole style of a State. 

The political, economic and so- 


cial man must have religion—a 
metaphysic, a creed —as his very 
compass and chart. He must di- 
vine and understand the “material” 
he is working in and for—human 
nature. There will be a crash if we 
mistake that; if we treat spirits as 
though they were less, or if we ig- 
nore the ideal and eternal center of 
man. 

We absolutely need more than a 
mundane, social tie. More than ex- 
pedience, convenience, enlightened 
selfishness or prudence. More than 
vague slogans of “public spirit,” 
more than law, force, or gregarious- 
ness. We talk of love of neighbor. 
But, except on Christian grounds, 
that love is ultimately impossible. 
My neighbor didn’t make me: on 
natural grounds I don’t owe him my 
utmost, my life, my death, my sac- 
rifice or reverence. I only owe him 
bare duties, to pay my debts and do 
him no harm. The Second Com- 
mandment has no validity what- 
ever without the First: to love my 
God and Maker, Father and Savior, 
with all my heart, and my fellow 
humans for His sake. In fact, who 
is my neighbor? My nearest, great- 
est, unique Neighbor is—God, in 
Whom we live, move and have our 
being. Mere man is not adequate 
object or environment for man. 
The creature as such, is beneath the 
creature’s reverence or utmost serv- 
ice. “There is something in us 
greater than the elements and owes 
no homage unto the sun.” 

Will statesmen work up to the 
true view that the reason for So- 
ciety at all is to further the evolu- 
tion of souls, persons, characters? 
It is not for imports or exports, 
pleasures or fortunes, power or 
prestige. Society at its truest is 
spiritual in nature, not economic. It 
too is a mere creature and servant; 











as the individual is. Obedience to 
Divine Law is as incumbent on 
States as on you or me. 

Our post-war politicians are the 
last men in the world who should 
be materialist, sense-bound tem- 
poralist worldlings. A society that 
is not ultimately Theo-centric can- 
not escape being ec-centric. It has 
no proper axis to revolve on. The 
hard - bitten, unsentimental Swift 
saw that: to move and govern the 
world of men, said he, we positively 
need a power not of the world, as 
Archimedes required his fulcrum. 

The Catholic Church with its in- 
heritance of experience and insight 
from Israel, Greece and Rome, 
above all with the finality of Christ 
and His truth in it, is still the great 
repository of wisdom, including 
worldly wisdom. There is only one 
Shepherd’s crook so shaped as to 
hold or guide the sheep: only one 
light which shows all the world’s 
tracks and mazes. 

Humanisms have always broken 
down and always will. They are 
only a milder, stylized form of ma- 
terialism. They seem to make a 
lot of man yet really underestimate 
him. They indulge him—and ruin 
him. They are only Rousseau over 
again, the French Encyclopaedists 
in new mask, revived romanticism, 
camouflaged irreligion. Love of 
man is baseless fancy, even an in- 
fatuation, unless man is spiritual, 
with a life beyond, and existing now 
in God. Because we are minds and 
spirits, in the end we cannot revere 
and devote ourselves to whatever is 
not mind and spiritual. Anything 
less, we shall at length see through 
and get tired of—quite properly. 

Glowing promises are being made 
by politicians to the average man 
for the post-war period. Cheap lots 
in an earthly paradise are being of- 
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fered. I do not ask here whether 
we can construct and finance these 
Utopias: perhaps we can. But I 
do wonder if we have the moral, 
spiritual and affectional capital to 
realize them and run them. Or 
rather, I know we haven’t—till we 
are 100 per cent Christian in our 
estimate of man’s dignity and im- 
mortality ‘and sonship to God and 
brotherhood to Christ. It is going 
to take simply prodigious love- 
power to make the future world go 
round. Where’s the power to come 
from? Not from secularists, posi- 


_ tivists, rationalists, nor from wire- 


pullers, planners, or busybodies. It 
has to be instilled and inspired from 
above man: it will have to be im- 
ported into a world which by nature 
is not loving. Indeed man himself 
is not even lovable or attractive if 
he is only what Renan calls “the 
good gorilla,” a more developed an- 
thropoid, a talking, machine-using 
animal. You will never love and 
serve man aright till you see fellow- 
men in Christ and Christ in them. 
That is the sole enduring motive 
generator. 

I must repeat, this is politics. It 
is also especially, practical politics. 
We have heard enough and to spare 
of the mere outsides and mechanics 
of things. Let us hear about what 
matters — the dynamics, the driv- 
ing power, the directive force for all 
human society. 

Let us outgrow the old empiric, 
hand - to- mouth process miscalled 
politics, which stupidly imagines 
that we live by bread and wages 
alone, and that where there is no 
further glory or vision the people 
won’t perish but flourish. That sort 
of fumbling didn’t mean to be athe- 
ism, but it was. How amateurish 
we have been. How provisional, 
short-viewed, and mundane. And 
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how patient the Divine goodness 
has been with a race which cobbles 
its affairs thus from day to day, 
and steers. by a glow-worm light in- 
stead of by the fixed stars. 

A new age is bringing a new 
chance—and new dangers. We are 
entering on an adult era, when 
more will be required of us. No 
great or good change will ever come 
from the machine, but only in the 
minder of the machine; a change 
born in his soul and will. Air-trans- 
port, television, technology? All 
well, in their place, if used by re- 
generate Wisdom; but these gad- 
gets, toys, or things are not Prog- 
ress, because no machinery (being 
dead, and morally neutral) can 
originate progress, which is a qual- 
ity of mind and soul and heart, and 
of nothing else. Matter can only 
transmit the results of mind; that 
is what it is for. (The mind may 
be good and noble, or evil and secu- 
lar.) 

So let us popularize self-knowl- 
edge among the modern democra- 
cies and others. It is our one re- 
maining hope for the world’s or- 
derly unfolding that the millions— 
and their orators, journalists, and 
so-called leaders—should have their 
eyes removed awhile from the mere 
external gear and pulleys we mis- 
call civilization, and fixed instead 
on the deciding factors, which (I 
blush to have to write such an ig- 
nored truism) are internal, of the 
will, the affections, the conscious- 
ness or conscience. In Senate, Con- 
gress, Parliament, and interna- 
tional Commissions there are still 
much-photographed and publicized 
figures who somehow have oddly 
skipped and forgotten the A B C 
and first principles of man’s very 
make-up and objective as an ethical 
and religious intelligence, and im- 


plicitly deal with him as something 
merely to be housed, fed, doctored, 
and employed. If they honestly 
looked into their minds to see their 
assumptions, some of them would 
be rather shocked at their own ma- 
terialism with its sugar coat of 
sentiment. They have not faced 
man as he is, man as God creates 
him, man as a free spirit and per- 
sonality, man as essentially more 
and greater than any State; they 
have only transacted with an imagi- 
nal X-man, a halved lay-figure of 
man borrowed unthinkingly from 
the last century’s rise of commer- 
cialism with its decay of philoso- 
phy and flight from the divine 
fact. 

It is a grave sign of mental weak- 
ness for mind to rely on not-mind, 
on devices, external apparatus, out- 
side mechanism, even on leagues or 
treaties as such. The whole secret 
of the future of civilization resides 
solely inside the men who consti- 
tute it—in their character, illumi- 
nation, right will, principle, honor, 
sense of duty to the immutable and 
inescapable Reality, God. These 
aren’t mere nondescript “things,” 
they are powers and ideas, and they 
are the gods over things, using 
things. The strong, discerning 
mind believes only in mind. Spirit 
only acknowledges spirit. The 
divine element in us will scrap one 
by one all dated, approximate, pro- 
visional arrangements and ‘isms. 
It has a demand for the absolute, 
and all lesser half-way shelters dis- 
solve like tents on a march. 

Hitherto, most of our politics 
have been piecemeal month-to- 
month “make do.” Executives have 
been so hustled with immediate 
agendas that they rarely see beyond 
their own noses, or understand 
much beneath the skin of the peo- 
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ple they cater for. Our surface- 
thinking, in its pragmatist hurry 
and short views, cannot stop to see 
“the abysmal deeps of Personality” 
or the final aim of all this restless 
activity, this fever of “do it now.” 
Any framework put forth as com- 


plete substitutes for moral motive 
and religious unity willbe a men- 
ace, not a hope. Are we on the 
eve of growing up, of a new realiza- 
tion of the interior, anterior and 
superior facts? I think, after our 
failures, we probably are. 





WHEN FRANCIS SMILED 


By BERNARD D. N. GREBANIER 


—* FRANCIS, hand of God upon his shoulder, 
Walked at ease among the knaves and saints, 
Birds and beasts; for he than other men was bolder 
To free his love of God from all restraints. 
Through him was heard 


Christ’s deepest word. 


Fools did fear him who alone not once knew fear; 
Those long dead who breathe as though awake, 

Dreading life, took sorry refuge in a sneer— 
Francis smiled: fear and dread did break. 


Before love’s smile 
Must die the vile. 


On knave and saint good Francis’ smile could shine; 
The love he gave, Lord, told the world of Thine! 
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GROUNDS: INCOMPATIBILITY 


By Maurice MurPHy 


FTER dinner one evening he 
went into his den and found 
Bobby sitting in the big easy chair, 
holding the crucifix in his hand. 
The child was so absorbed he did 
not hear his father come in. John 
Neilan stood and watched his son. 
The boy’s face, as he gazed at the 
crucifix, was set in that focused, 
concentrated expression which re- 
flects the complete abandon with 
which children give themselves to 
whatever captivates their interest. 
At last the child looked up. 

“Is it your toy, Daddy?” he asked. 

John looked at his son. Finally 
he said: “Where did you find it, 
Bobby?” 

The boy put the crucifix on the 
arm of the chair. 

“Right there, Daddy.” 

John had made it a point not to 
leave the crucifix in sight. He re- 
membered now: he had laid it on 
* the arm of the chair when he got 
up to go to the living room for a 
book, but while he was on his way 
there Anne had called him to din- 
ner. 

The boy had picked up the cru- 
cifix and was studying it again. 
John picked up his son, and sat in 
the chair with the boy on his knee. 

“It isn’t a toy, son. It’s a cruci- 
fix.” 

“What’s a crucifix, Daddy?” 

John looked at his son for some 
time before answering. For the 
first time he felt in full force the 
mystery of the bond between father 
and son. His obligation to this 
small creature on his knee did not 


begin and end with food and shel- 
ter. It was not enough that he was 
in all things solicitous for the physi- 
cal comfort and well-being of this 
boy. 

“Don’t you know Who it is on the 
cross, son?” he asked gently. 

The boy shook his head. 

John told his son, as best he 
could, the wonderful story of Man’s 
Redemption. He began with the 
appearance of the angel, Gabriel, to 
the virgin, Mary. 

“That’s why we have Christmas, 
huh, Daddy?” the boy interposed 
eagerly. 

Right in the midst of the story 
Anne came in and took Bobby off 
to bed. The boy protested and 
begged to be allowed to hear the 
end of the story. But his mother 
was adamant. Bobby reluctantly 
handed his father the crucifix. 

“Tell me some more tomorrow, 
Daddy!” he pleaded, in the voice of 
one extracting a promise. 

John nodded. 

He did not sit down but stood 
waiting, unquiet, for his wife’s re- 
turn. For he knew that she would 
return. He did not know exactly 
what to expect, but the tension in 
him mounted like one awaiting a 
conflict. 

She was not long in coming. Her 
deep blue eyes, almost the color of 
violets, were cold, and her pretty 
mouth was set in a grim little line. 
There was a curious stillness about 
her and when she spoke her voice 
was flat. 

“You’ve deprived me of the pleas- 















ure of your own company, and now 
you want to take Bobby away from 
me.” 

Torn amid conflicting emotions, 
he was at a loss for an answer. Be- 
cause he was aware of the element 
of justice in her accusation, he 
longed to take her in his arms and 
comfort her. But because he sensed 
her implacable opposition, her lack 
of understanding, her suppression 
of even the desire of understanding, 
he hardened his heart against her. 

“I’m sorry, Anne,” was all he was 
able to say. 

This profession angered rather 
than placated her. She knew he 
meant it, which but emphasized the 
irrevocable nature of the reserva- 
tions implicit in his answer. She 
went deathly pale and the stillness 
in her was as ominous as the lull 
before the first clap of thunder of a 
summer storm, 

“I don’t want Bobby upset emo- 
tionally,” she said speaking slowly, 
her voice deadly calm and con- 
trolled. “I don’t want him shown 
and taught things that will play on 
his childish sense of fear.” 

He winced. He would rather have 
had her slap his face than say that. 
He recognized the words, the 
phraseology. He himself had read 
them often, in books of popular 
science, in magazine articles on 
“child psychology.” Yet he knew 
instinctively this would be the 
worst possible moment to speak to 
her of this thing which was loom- 
ing larger and larger in his life. 
And this was not all. That inti- 
macy of man and wife, like no 
other, was gradually becoming the 
irritating association of two stran- 
gers whose lives of necessity im- 
pinged too closely on each other. 
The few times he had tried to speak 
to her some trifling incident, which 
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she had made the occasion of an in- 
terruption, had intervened. Those 
abortive attempts, in which his new 
found enthusiasm sought to com- 
municate itself to her, had brought 
home to him the deterioration in 
their relationship. 

“I’m going to have Bobby bap- 
tized, Anne,” he said quietly. 

She opened her mouth as if to 
speak, then turned and left the 
room without a word. 

John sat down. He had a curi- 
ous numb feeling. What she had 
said was true. These last few 
months he had gradually with- 
drawn from her, within himself. 
He had hardly been conscious of it, 
but he could see now that the effect 
was virtually the same as if this 
withdrawal had been definitive. It 
was brought home to him all at 
once how deep and wide the chasm 
between them had become. In 
their five years of marriage they 
had had their spats. But these 
spats had never lasted more than a 
day or two. They were very dear 
to each other: Anne with a warm- 
hearted impulsive affection; John 
with the fond, almost lavish ten- 
derness sometimes found in men of 
a reserved nature. After one of 
these spats the touch of a hand, a 
word, threw them into each other’s 
arms again. But this was different. 
The barrier had grown impercepti- 
bly, from no apparent cause. They 
could not make up because there 
was nothing to make up. 

He went back to that day last 
summer. It was a Saturday eve- 
ning and he was putting away the 
lawn mower. He could not remem- 
ber now why he had gone into the 
old trunk. He had lifted out the 
top compartment, and had found 
the little white oblong box in the 
bottom of the trunk. Out of curi- 
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osity he had picked it up and 
opened it. The crucifix lay on a 
little wad of cotton that covered the 
bottom of the box. Gradually 
through the mist of years the mem- 
ory had come back to him. Then 
he had found himself kneeling on 
the basement floor, the crucifix 
pressed to his lips, tears streaming 
down his face. 

He thanked God he had kept the 
promise he had made to his mother. 
It seemed to him almost a miracle, 
because at the time he had done it 
grudgingly. The dispensation from 
the bishop he had looked upon as 
the external symbol of an intolerant 
restriction, and the promises that 
Anne had had to sign had seemed 
to him a violation of freedom of 
conscience. But he had kept his 
promise. 

Later, reviewing the experience 
calmly, he had determined on one 


thing: he was not going to let it 


come between him and Anne. But 
it had come between him and Anne. 

John made the necessary arrange- 
ments for the following Sunday. It 
rained all that day and after dinner 
Anne suggested that he call up and 
have it put off. She said Bobby 
would get soaked if he insisted on 
taking him out in such weather. 
But John did insist. He pointed out 
to her that Bobby would actually be 
out in the rain for only a few min- 
utes: between the house and garage, 
and again between the car and the 
church. She got out Bobby’s ga- 
loshes and his rain cape with the 
hood to match, and put these on 
him after she had wrapped him up 
warmly. She watched them from 
the kitchen door as they ran across 
the yard to the garage. 

The sponsors were already there, 
in a pew in the rear of the church. 
He and Bobby knelt beside them. 


A group of people encircled the bap- 
tismal font, where the priest was 
baptizing an infant. When this 
group started to leave John took 
Bobby’s hand and they got up and 
came forward. The priest allowed 
Bobby to stand instead of being 
held in the arms of each sponsor, 
as had been done with the infant. 
He also let Bobby hold the lighted 
candle. John could see that the boy 
was impressed. His face was grave 
as he held the candle before him, 
like a soldier presenting arms. It 
seemed to John that the soft light 
of the candle shone round his head 
like a halo. Sweet tears of joy, 
and of gratitude filled his eyes. 
Love for this son of his, who was 
being born again of water and the 
Holy Spirit welled up in his heart 
and overflowed. 

The following Saturday _ night, 
after almost seven years, John went 
to confession and the next day, the 
Sunday before Christmas, he re- 
ceived Holy Communion. 

They spent a quiet day Christ- 
mas. Harry Garrett, Anne’s broth- 
er, and Paula Cochran had dinner 
with them, but they were going to a 
cocktail party and did not stay long. 
Soon after supper Anne put Bobby 
to bed. He protested, but he had 
had a very full day, and he could 
hardly keep his eyes open. John 
and Anne listened to the radio until 
almost eleven. John had his arm 
around her and her head lay on his 
shoulder, like a tired child’s. 

Later, in their room, when John 
kissed her good-night she clung to 
him and burst into tears. 

“What’s happening to us, John? 
I’m afraid. .. .” 

He soothed her as he might a 
child, stroking her beautiful golden 
hair and saying, “Anne, my dar- 
ling! My love!” 
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He sat on the side of her bed and 
talked to her for a long time. He 
had been wanting to talk to her, 
but had patiently bided his time. 
Even now, when the opportunity 
had arisen, he spoke slowly, weigh- 
ing his words. He was intensely in 
earnest, but he was keenly aware of 
the mental atmosphere by which 
her mind and spirit had been 
formed. Unlike the convert who in 
his zeal thinks that all must believe 
because he believes, and that all 
must feel the ecstasy he feels, John 
was sensitive to the difficulties, the 
pitfalls, in the way of reaching an- 
other’s soul, even when that other 
is one’s wife. He knew instinctive- 
ly that one’s own personal experi- 
ence might sound very unconvinc- 
ing to another. Profoundly aware 
of the part God’s grace had played 
in his own conversion, he almost 
despaired of the efficacy of human 
agency. He told her simply of his 
own conviction, and explained to 
her, as best he could, the steps that 
had led up to his decision. He did 
not dwell on the inner compulsion 
that had relentlessly driven him 
forward, trampling on human cow- 
ardice and human prudence, be- 
cause he sensed that this experience 
was unique in each instance, and 
that words could not make it mean- 
ingful for another. 

Anne listened attentively. When 
she did interrupt, it was not to chal- 
lenge but to ask a question, or to re- 
quest a fuller explanation. She was 
more subdued than he ever remem- 
bered her, When he finished she 
was silent for a while. 

“I’m sorry, John,” she paused, 
and then added, simply: “But I 
don’t think I could ever be a Catho- 
lic.” 

“I wouldn’t want you to be if you 
weren’t convinced,” he said gently. 


He stood up and said good-night, 
then cupped her face in his hands 
and kissed her tenderly. 


It happened the first week in Feb- 
ruary. During the afternoon Anne 
called him on the phone. 

“Aunt Annabelle’s sick, John— 
seriously ill. I got a telegram ask- 
ing me to come at once. There’s a 
train leaves at nine tonight. I’m 
going to try to catch it. You'd bet- 
ter get yourself something to eat on 
the way home.” 

She hung up before he had time 
to ask any questions. He knew she 
was genuinely distressed. Anne 
was very fond of her Aunt Anna- 
belle who, besides her brother 
Harry, was the only living close 
relative with whom she was on in- 
timate terms. John had never met 
the old lady, who lived in Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, but Anne had 
talked about her so much he felt he 
knew her. He gathered she was 
something of a “grande dame” and 
this summons seemed in character. 

When he got home he found a 
note pinned to the shade of the 
lamp on the hall table. 


“John, Bobby and I are at Paula’s. 
Come there. Anne.” 


He knew at once that Anne meant 
to leave Bobby at Paula’s. Ever 
since her call his thoughts had re- 
verted now and again to the prob- 
lem of Bobby. Anne would be gone 
a week, perhaps longer. Of course 
Bobby could not stay at home by 
himself all day. The problem of 
Bobby had not seemed of para- 
mount importance then; it did now. 
He went to the phone, and after 
looking up the number in the book, 
called Rosemary Banning. Rose- 
mary was his cousin, and she had 
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“stood for” Bobby at his baptism, 
but John had seen very little of her 
for the past ten years or more. Her 
ready, almost eager, assent dispelled 
any diffidence he had felt. He 
thanked her and said he would 
bring Bobby over in the morning. 

He got the car out and drove in 
town to Paula’s apartment. Anne 
opened the door for him. Bobby 
was sitting on the floor in the living- 
room, with half the bric-a-brac in 
the place scattered around him. He 
looked up, smiled, called, ‘Hello, 
Daddy,” and went on playing with 
his toys. John called back, “Hello, 
son!” and waved his hand. 

“Paula had an appointment for 
a permanent,” Anne _ explained. 
“She called the desk and told them 
to give me the key. I got together 
the things Bobby will need and 
came over here as soon as I could. 
I want to try to get him settled be- 
fore I have to leave for the train.” 

“I don’t want Bobby to stay here 
with Paula, Anne,” he said quietly. 

Anne looked at him in surprise. 

“Why, John?” she asked. 

Her genuine surprise irritated 
him. 

“T shouldn’t think I’d have to tell 
you that, Anne,” he said shortly. 

Anne looked at him curiously, as 
if she were seeing him for the first 
time. 

“Just what do you mean by 
that?” she asked slowly. 

John considered a moment before 
he answered. 

“You know Harry and Paula 
aren’t very circumspect in their af- 
fections,” he began slowly. “Bobby 
was very fond of Aunt Alice. It 
might puzzle him to find Uncle 
Harry so much in love with Paula.” 

“Harry and Alice are divorced!” 
Anne cut in sharply. “Harry is free 
to do as he pleases!” 


“But Bobby might not understand 
that,” John reminded her. 

She was speechless for a moment, 
her eyes blazing. When she spoke 
her voice was barely under control. 

“Isn’t it rather late to be finding 
out that Paula isn’t good enough 
for us?” 

He saw the cogency of her argu- 
ment. The fire suddenly died out 
in him. All he had done was drive 
her further from him, harden her 
heart. His own heart went out to 
her, his eyes pleaded with her. 

“Please, Anne! I don’t want to 
hurt you or Harry or Paula, but the 
duty I owe Bobby comes first.” 

Her violet eyes were as hard as 
agate, and her pretty lips curled in 
a sneer. 

“Are you sure you’re thinking of 
Bobby? Or is it just righteous in- 
dignation?” 

Bobby had left his playthings 
and was standing between them, 
tugging at his father’s pant’s leg 
with one hand, and his mother’s 
skirt with the other. His face was 
turned up to them, a puzzled look, 
half-fright, half-frown in his ex- 
pression. Neither of them noticed 
him. 

She laughed suddenly, a _ short 
bitter laugh without mirth. 

“Do you think you could hurt me 
or Harry, or Paula?” she asked with 
deliberate scorn. 

The muscles of his jaw tight- 
ened, and a glint of steel shone in 
his steady gray eyes. 

“T'm sorry you feel that way, 
Anne.” He paused, then added 
grimly: “But I can’t let Bobby stay 
here.” 

“What do you propose to do with 
him while I’m away?” she de- 
manded. 

“I called Rosemary Banning. 
She said she’d be glad to keep him 
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while you’re gone. [I'll take him 
over there in the morning.” 

Again she looked at him curious- 
ly, as if he were a stranger. Then 
she laughed the same short bitter 
laugh. 

“I knew you’d got religion,” she 
said, her lips curling, “but I didn’t 
know you’d become such a hypo- 
crite.” 

His head rocked back, as if she 
had struck him. Suddenly the 
child between them screamed. His 
face, charged with bewilderment 
and pain, he turned from one to the 
other of them, crying an anguished 
“Mama! Daddy!” It was as if the 
tension between them, conducted 
through the hand by which he 
clutched each of them, had mount- 
ed in him until his charged little 
being sought release in a bursting 
sob. 

They both looked down at him, 


Anne’s face reflecting the struggle 
between anger and mother love go- 
ing on in her soul; John looking 
down at his son out of eyes of an- 


guished compassion. Then the 
mother dropped to her knees and 
took her child in her arms. She 


pressed him to her, murmuring, ' 


“There, Love! There, Love!” 

Suddenly the door bell rang. John 
turned and opened it. Paula and 
Harry burst in. 

“What’s going on here?” Paula 
demanded cheerfully. “What are 
you all doing standing in the hall, 
with Bobby crying as if his heart 
would break?” 

He knew he was trapped. His 
every instinct told him to get out 
before things were said which could 
not be unsaid, things done which 
could not be undone. 

“I was just going,” he said hasti- 
ly, turning to the door. “I won’t be 


able to run Anne over to the station. 
She’ll have to take a cab.” 

“T’ll run her over,” Harry offered 
at. once. 

John murmured his thanks over 
his shoulder and hurried on out. 
Harry and Paula stared at him, fol- 
lowing with bewildered gaze his 
rapid retreat down the corridor. 

Afterward, he could not recall a 
single incident of the drive home. 
He put the car away, unlocked the 
kitchen door, went to the living 
room and sat down. He sat there, 
with his head in his hands, until the 
phone rang. 

It was Paula. 

“Just thought you’d like to know 
the little woman got off all right,” 
she reported cheerfully. “Bobby’s 
been in bed and asleep for a couple 
of hours. He’s an angel, John— 
not a whimper out of him. Shall I 
tell him Daddy will be by to see him 
tomorrow evening?” 

“Yes. ... And thanks for calling, 
Paula.” 

“Nuts! Glad to be of a little help! 
..- And John, I wouldn’t worry too 
much about Anne’s tantrums. 
Those Garretts are like that, you 
know.” The sound of her laughter 
faded and then came back, as if she 
had turned away from the phone to 
look at someone. Then seriously: 
“She’s got a temper, but her heart’s 
in the right place. She’ll get over it, 
John.” 

“I hope you’re right, Paula. And 
thanks again. . . . Good-by.” 

He went slowly up to bed. Anne 
had left without a word. Would 
she “get over it”? Perhaps this 
time. But the next time? And the 
time after that? Where would it 
end? He undressed and knelt down 
beside his bed and buried his face 
in his arms. 


oo Sa 
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INDEPENDENCE FOR CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOLS 


By EvuGeEne A. 


6¢¢‘ATHOLIC education is not 

Catholic enough.” This chal- 
lenge did not come from a member 
of the hierarchy or from a zealous 
Catholic educator, but from that 
tireless iconoclast of modern aca- 
demic idols, Dr. Robert Maynard 
Hutchins. In an address at a re- 
gional meeting of the National Cath- 
olic Educational Association, he 
stated further: “In my opinion you 
have imitated the worst features of 
secular education and ignored most 
of the good ones.” No one present 
denied the charge. The condition is 
the direct result of our being content 
to trail along at the fag end of ac- 
crediting associations instead of 
being stanch exponents of Catholic 
thought. 

And what have these accrediting 
agencies to offer us which makes us 
such subservient followers? Even 
their own officers have pilloried 
their proceedings and standards. 


- Witness these statements of Chan- 


cellor Capen of the University of 
Buffalo: “For twenty-five years the 
profession has been busy building 
up machinery, automatic machinery 
that relieves it as far as possible of 
the arduous task of weighing hu- 
man capacities and accomplish- 
ments, machinery that measures 
education by the linear yard and 
the time-clock and the price of 
school paraphernalia.” ... “Every 
standard is couched in the same 
general terms, in terms of hours of 
credit, of degrees, of dollars, of 
things. Each standard assumes that 
the imponderable can be weighed 
by the pound.” . . . “With what are 
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educational standards concerned? 
They are concerned with the intel- 
lectual achievement of individuals. 
Educational standards are con- 
cerned with nothing else. They do 
not involve time; or space, however 
luxuriously or meagerly enclosed or 
encumbered; or money; or mass; or 
number; or organization. They in- 
volve simply the results of the 
stimulation, the effort and the 
growth of individuals.” ... “How 
many of the standards of the stand- 
ardizing agencies are educational 
standards? The answer is simple 
and brief. None. All the standards 
applied by these agencies are. engi- 
neering standards or organization 
standards or political standards.” ? 
One would think that the elabo- 
rate machinery thus set up would 
have resulted in an exclusively elite 
membership. But such is not the 
case, as attested by Dr. Jessup, 
President of the University of Iowa: 
“Doctor Capen told us last year that 
we had substituted engineering 
standards for educational stand- 
ards and that we had become ‘more 
interested in the package than in 
the contents.’ Despite the elaborate 
detail with which we have sought 
to enforce standards, with the vari- 
ous schemes of inspection and rec- 
ords and checks and counterchecks, 
warnings and dismissals, the actual 
product varies so widely as to give 
full point to Capen’s illustration of 
the package and the contents.” 2 
This dissatisfaction with the ac- 


1 North Central Association Quarterly, March, 
1932. 


2 Ibid., December, 1932. 
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crediting machinery of the North 
Central Association, resulted in the 
appointment of a generously subsi- 
dized General Committee, to make 
a survey of the problem. Much has 
since been said about qualitative vs. 
quantitative standards, but up to 
the present there is no greater dif- 
ference than between tweedledum 
and tweedledee. 

The chief abuse, the credit hour 
system, still persists. In high 
schools promotions and gradua- 
tions, as well as teacher competence 
for the various subject fields, are all 
gauged by the number of semester 
hours reported by the registrar. 
That this system is fundamentally 
fallacious does not seem to have 
lessened its acceptance among edu- 
cators. It is based upon the as- 
sumption that knowledge cannot be 
acquired by individual study, but 
must be accompanied or preceded 
by the lecturing of a professor. 

“Credititis” is decidedly an 
American disease. European insti- 
tutions are not interested in what 
you have done but rather in what 
you are able to do. As one profes- 
sor put it: “I am not insisting that 
you attend my lectures, some come 
to them and sleep the whole time 
anyway.” At least he had no illu- 
sions concerning the magic of the 
spoken word. The quest for semes- 
ter hours is an approach diametri- 
cally opposite to the ideal of mas- 
tery of subject matter. The one is 
a period of servitude, the other a 
position of dominance. The length 
to which some of the State Depart- 
ments of Education go in their re- 
quirements, passes belief. For ex- 
ample, even fractional semester 
hours are listed, and woe to the 
prospective teacher who lacks as 
much as that fraction on his tran- 
script. In the field of foreign lan- 


guages, you are penalized if you 
study them in the high school, just 
as though colleges taught a differ- 
ent Latin or Spanish. Psychologi- 
cally the earlier you begin a lan- 
guage, the better; but that does not 
seem to have any influence on the 
“educationists.” It is necessary to 
have fifteen semester hours in ac- 
counting before you are permitted 
to teach shorthand or typewriting, 
and twenty-four hours in health 
and physical education to be au- 
thorized to conduct a class in calis- 
thenics. For mechanical drawing 
the prospective teacher must go to 
the forge and lathe to acquire a 
total of twenty-four hours in the in- 
dustrial arts. The purpose of all 
this folderol is hard to see. Are 
the teacher colleges trying to drum 
up trade? They resort to trade 
union methods whilst still insisting 
that teaching is a profession. Add 
to these subject matter requisites 
the so-called professional require- 
ments and you have a list that 
makes the prospective teacher won- 
der whether he can survive the or- 
deal. 

The whole system of teacher 
training, both before and in service, 
must be carefully scrutinized. No 
one doubts for a moment the neces- 
sity of some definite professional 
training, and the accrediting agen- 
cies have rendered the Catholic 
teaching orders a great service by 
obliging them to bring their mem- 
bers up to standard. This was not 
possible for them without aid from 
without. It would be like trying to 
raise oneself by one’s own boot- 
straps. But now that we have met 
all the standards of these associa- 
tions and our own besides, it is 
about time that we issue a declara- 
tion of independence. 

That these “educationists” are a 
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distinct menace to true education is 
voiced by numerous writers for the 
past several years: “The increasing 
hold of the pseudo-philosophy of 
education upon schools and school 
systems has resulted in this situa- 
tion: Recognition and promotion 
come increasingly only to those 
teachers who fall in line and take 
more courses in education. A man 
may be a thorough scholar, a suc- 
cessful teacher devoted to his pro- 
fession and to his students, a guide 
in school and a friend without, but 
if he has not piled up credits in 
education, the door to advancement 
is closed. Exceptions there are, of 
course, but until this influence of 
highly inflated schools of education 
is removed from our school sys- 
tems, until genuine culture, thor- 
ough scholarship, and successful 
classroom teaching are esteemed as 
highly as the ability to pass ex- 
aminations in educational theories, 
the members of the teaching pro- 
fession will be quite honestly and 
quite pardonably hypocritical, tak- 
ing, in the interest of their own ad- 
vancement, courses they speak of 
with mingled amusement and im- 
patience, collecting haphazard data 
to prove self-evident truths, and 
confusing themselves and_ their 
friends with the bewildering termi- 
nology and pseudo-scientific cant 
which bids fair to be the one perma- 
nent contribution of the professors 
of education to the gaiety of na- 
tions” (Dr. Lewis G. Steiner, in 
School and Society, April 13, 1935). 

“When the government takes 
control of education, it will turn to 
the educators [say rather “educa- 
tionists”]. They have the charts, 
the graphs, the gadgets, and the 
pretty machines, the programs and 
gospels and theories, the preten- 
sions and half-lunatic philosophies 


which will convince Congress (as 
they have always convinced legisla- 
tures) that here are the experts that 
should be put in charge. They will 
be the directors, the executives, the 
inspectors, the fiscal agents, the 
givers and withholders, the hirers 
and firers—the oligarchy in power. 
... The generality of scholars and 
teachers believe that the ideas of 
[“‘educationists”] are crackbrained 
and false, that their methods are 
dangerous, that they are the prin- 
cipal force of evil operating in edu- 
cation. Go to any college or uni- 
versity, talk to any college teacher 
and bring up the Department of 
Education, any of its practices, any 
of its aims, any of its influences or 
results, — and inevitably you will 
tap the hottest scorn and the deep- 
est disbelief that the profession has. 
... The scholars and teachers now 
fear that the accident of war has 
delivered teaching and scholarship 
into the hands of their mortal ene- 
mies. For fifty years, the dream of 
the [“‘educationists”] has been the 
nightmare of the teachers and schol- 
ars,—a marriage between the fed- 
eral government and Teachers Col- 
lege. Now they are afraid that pre- 
cisely that marriage is going to be 
effected” (Bernard De Voto, in 
Harper’s, May, 1943). 

Not content with trying to domi- 
nate the home front, these “educa- 
tionists” are looking beyond the 
national boundaries for other worlds 
to conquer. Have they not organ- 
ized groups of their own choosing, 
whose purpose it is to “enlighten” 
the obscurantism of our Catholic 
neighbors to the south? Are they 
not now, with a certain Messianic 
complex, planning to “indoctrinate” 
(erstwhile so hateful a word) the 
Nazis and Fascists with their con- 
ceptions of life and democracy? 
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How apt is the Biblical phrase in 
this connection: “Physician heal 
thyself.” It has been said that the 
health of a culture is best seen in 
its education. The educational 
world in America today is turbu- 
lent, with feverish motion, contro- 
versies generating more heat than 
light, new curricula and plans of 
organization are succeeding one an- 
other interminably, new subject 
matter and new teaching methods. 
Inwardly, however, education is 
barren, and the discrepancy be- 
tween effort and result is appalling, 
as educators point out most biting- 
ly. The reason is that secular edu- 
cation has lost its certainty of ends. 
It has no generally held philosophy 
of what the world ought to be; how 
then can it contribute to its better- 
ment? 

If Catholics break away from this 
muddle, what will be the status of 
our high schools? Will they not lose 
caste if they are not members of 
these accrediting associations? The 
answer is, not necessarily. If our 
graduates pass the college entrance 
examinations they will not be ex- 
cluded. We must keep our stand- 
ards of excellence high and teach 
our students how to work rather 
than how to dodge work. If we do 
this, nothing will be lost, rather 
everything will be gained. It is to 
be regretted that the Catholic lead- 
ers in education of some thirty years 
ago, did not even then go on their 
own and set _up an independent ac- 
crediting agency which could have 
avoided the anomalous position in 
which we now find ourselves. 

The most serious objection to 
these accrediting agencies, however, 
remains still to be pointed out. 
This is the danger to which we are 
exposed of letting our emulation of 


secular schools make us forget the 
all important thing, namely, the 
formation of true Catholics. As 
worded by His Holiness, Pope Pius 
XI. in his encyclical on the Edu- 
cation of Youth, we ought to co- 
operate “with divine grace in form- 
ing the true and perfect Christian, 
that is, to form Christ Himself in 
those regenerated by Baptism.” 

Some of the new accrediting pro- 
cedures consist in seeing to what 
extent an institution acts according 
to its own philosophy, and to what 
extent it realizes its own objectives. 
It is hard to see how a non-Catholic 
inspector can pass judgment upon 
this if he is unable to understand 
Catholic philosophy and therefore 
much less readily adjudge its re- 
alization in life. 

Some hopeful signs of reform are 
making their appearance. A report 
of the Association of American Col- 
leges was adopted April 18, 1943, 
and reads as follows: “The credit 
system and its attendant bookkeep- 
ing methods of appraising higher 
education have long since outlived 
their usefulness. Once they were 
necessary educational mechanisms. 
Today they clutter the educational 
scene and hamper progress. They 
are as outmoded as whale-oil read- 
ing lamps and they should be aban- 
doned for the brighter, more sensi- 
ble illuminations produced by 
achievement and comprehensive ex- 
aminations.” The Committee on 
Reorganization of the National 
Catholic Educational Association in 
its Report of Progress, issued in 
June, 1943, also voiced its protest 
against the outmoded credit hour 
system. May these evidences of 
dissatisfaction produce either the 
desired reform or the spirit of ’76 
in Catholic quarters. 








SHARING OWNERSHIP WITH EMPLOYEES 
By JoserpH B. KENKEL, C.PP.S. 


OPE PIUS XI. in Quadragesimo 

Anno, recalling the doctrine of 
his predecessor Leo XIII. in Rerum 
Novarum, proclaimed with stern 
emphasis the immediate and the 
pressing need that wage earners be 
enabled to acquire “a certain mod- 
erate ownership.” This improve- 
ment in their condition he advo- 
cated not in order that they “may 
become slack in their work but that 
by thrift they may increase their 
possessions and by the prudent 
management of the same be en- 
abled to bear the family burden 
with greater ease and security, be- 
ing freed from the hand-to-mouth 
uncertainty which is the lot of the 
proletarian.” He foresaw the dan- 
ger of social revolt unless this pro- 
posed reform become a reality, for 
“unless serious attempts be made 
without delay to put them into prac- 
tice, let nobody persuade himself 
_ that the peace and tranquillity of 
human society can be effectively de- 
fended against the forces of revolu- 
tion.” 

Obviously, the prime source from 
which workingmen may accumulate 
this modern ownership under the 
present economic system is their 
wage. But Pope Pius recommend- 
ed that the wage contract, when 
possible, should be modified by con- 
tracts of partnership through which 
employees might share in the profits 
and management of the business 
and also in its ownership. The con- 
tract of participation in ownership 
is of special interest not only in so 
far as through its enactment an in- 


crease in the possessions of the 
wage earners might be effected but 
also in so far as the contract itself 
would determine the properties in 
which ‘their ownership would be 
held. The recommendation of the 
Holy Father has to some extent 
been applied to industry in this 
country, and it is this practice to 
which attention is here directed, 
particularly as it refers to corpora- 
tions, in which it has been called 
employee stock ownership, or 
sometimes also co-partnership. 
Essentially an employee stock 
ownership plan is an agreement 
between the employer and his em- 
ployees whereby the latter are en- 
couraged by some favorable consid- 
eration to become owners through 
their purchase of the company’s 
shares of stock. Under this agree- 
ment, the employee, while remain- 
ing a wage earner, acquires a new 
status, namely, that of owner. He 
now participates in the risks of 
enterprise, sharing directly in the 
profits and losses of the business 
and also in its management, subject 
to such modifications as the agree- 
ment may include. The practice, 
therefore, implies more than his 
mere freedom to buy shares of 
stock in the open market. There 
is always present an incentive, of- 
fered by the employer, to induce 
him to make the purchase, which 
in turn raises him to the status of a 
partner or an associate in business. 
Employee ownership is to be 
sharply distinguished from three 
other industrial practices, with 
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which it has at times been identi- 
fied. First of all, it is not to be 
considered synonymous with the 
form of ownership prevailing in a 
producers’ co-operative. In the 
latter type of business, the func- 
tions of employer and employees are 
completely merged. The workers 
as a group provide the capital, di- 
rect the enterprise, share jointly the 
profits, and assume all risk. Their 
status as wage earners disappears. 
Also, it is to be distinguished from 
the ownership which results from 
the extra rewards which employees 
at times receive as a bonus and 
which are distributed to them in 
the form of shares of stock. These 
are mere gratuities, not determined 
' beforehand through any agreement, 
nor necessarily implying an estab- 
lished policy. Finally, it differs 
from profit sharing. Under this ar- 
rangement, the wage earner receives 
in addition to his wages a share, 


fixed in advance, of the profits. 
Sometimes, it is true, the extra com- 
pensation is given in the form of 
shares of stock and results in the 
same partnership relation, still the 
process whereby this occurs differs 
from that in employee stock own- 


ership plans. In the latter the 
status of partnership is created 
through investment while in the 
former through the distribution of 
profits. 


The underlying idea or principle 
of employee stock ownership is sim- 
ple in itself, yet full statement of the 
provisions covering the practice 
may result in an agreement or a 
contract of impressive length. It is 
beyond the scope of this article to 
describe in detail any individual 
plans, but the more important fea- 
tures common to them can be brief- 
ly discussed. These may be 


grouped under methods of acquir- 
ing stock, the type of stock issued, 
the amount allotted to the em- 
ployees as a group and individually, 
the disposal of stock upon the em- 
ployee’s lay-off, withdrawal, dis- 
charge, retirement, or death, and 
finally the administration of the 
plan. 

It has already been noted that 
employee stock ownership includes 
an inducement or incentive. This 
usually means as a minimum that 
the employees may buy the stock at 
market price, the employer bearing 
the cost of keeping the record of 
the transaction. This may seem 
like an insignificant incentive in- 
deed, yet in a survey conducted in 
1916 by the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, on the: basis of 
twenty-five plans discovered, this 
conclusion was drawn: “In most 
instances the cost of such plans to 
the employers is almost negligible, 
the only expense borne by them be- 
ing the one involved in the keeping 
of the books necessary in the receiv- 
ing and crediting of the partial pay- 
ments of the subscribing em- 
ployees.” This quotation indicates 
a second method of acquiring stock, 
namely, on installment. When this 
method is used the company may 
charge interest on the unpaid bal- 
ance and credit dividends that may 
accrue. More definitely contribu- 
tory is the method in which em- 
ployees are enabled to purchase the 
shares at less than market prices. 
This may occur by the granting of 
a discount or by a direct monetary 
contribution on the part of the com- 
pany. This assistance probably 
reaches its most liberal form when 
it equals in amount that contrib- 
uted by the employee. 

The two types of stock available 
in the average corporation are, of 
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course, common and preferred, 
issued primarily with a view to ap- 
peal to investors ready to assume 
varying degrees of risk, the pre- 
ferred issue having usually a prior 
claim on dividends and principal 
but a fixed return rather than un- 
limited opportunity to participate 
in profits. Sometimes, a concern 
operating an employee ownership 
plan issues a special type called in- 
dustrial partnership stock or a 
similar name. Such shares can be 
issued in small denominations, 
making it easier for the employees 
to purchase them fully paid. Also, 
the total amount of capital derived 
from them can be readily computed 
and special preferences or limita- 
tions easily attached. 

All plans state the conditions un- 
der which employees become eligi- 
ble to participate. Six months or 
one year of previous service are a 
frequent requirement. Sometimes 
the plan is restricted to employees 
of managerial rank while at other 
times they may be specifically ex- 
cluded. 

The amount of stock which em- 
ployees may purchase is usually 
limited, and for a twofold purpose. 
* On the one hand, employees will be 
restrained from purchasing more 
than their resources warrant and, 
on the other, they will be prevented 
from finally gaining control of the 
business through their power of 
vote, although this might be fore- 
stalled through the issuance of non- 
voting stock. 

Disposal of stock by employees 
constitutes an important feature of 
a plan. The usual objective of in- 
creasing the employees’ interest in 
the business by making him a part- 
owner is lost if he sells his invest- 
ment, and for this reason a provi- 
sion is at times inserted in the agree- 
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ment which obligates him to retain 
his stock for a definite period of 
time. Likewise, to prevent the 
stock from falling into undesirable 
hands, the company may retain the 
right of re-purchase. This provi- 
sion would, of course, have no 
meaning for concerns whose stock 
is sold on the public exchanges. 
Discharge or the joining in a strike 
may entail forfeiture of part of his 
returns or investment, or of the 
right to participate in the plan in 
the future. Interruptions of em- 
ployment due to accident, sickness, 
lay-off, or leave of absence are 
taken account of in the agreement 
or are handled-at the discretion of 
the company. 

The administration of the plan 
rests as a rule with the company, 
which transfers it to the board of 
directors or some higher official. 
Rarely, it seems, do the employees 
have representation on a board or 
committee to which administration 
is entrusted. 


This then in extremely brief out- 
line describes the salient features of 
employee stock ownership as it has 
developed in this country. The 
practice of encouraging employees 
to become owners in the business 
to which they are attached as wage 
earners is of fairly recent origin. 
Perhaps the first concern to inaugu- 
rate such a plan was the Illinois 
Central Railroad Company, in 1893. 
While gaining some momentum 
previous to the first World War, it 
was not until that period and the 
decade which followed that the 
practice spread with great rapidity. 
It began to be hailed by some writ- 
ers as a new economic revolution 
which in the course of time would 
make all wage earners capitalists 
and end the struggle between capi- 
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tal and labor. It has been estimated 
by the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board that in 1929, there were 
about a million employees who 
owned or had subscribed for about 
a billion dollars worth of stock in 
the concerns in which they were 
employed. ; 

However, the market crash in 
1929 and the years of depression, 
shrank most stock security values 
to mere shadows of their former in- 
flated selves and dealt a mortal 
blow to most of the plans then 
operating. In a study of fifty plans 
established prior to 1929, it was 
found that forty-one had been dis- 
continued by 1933, and that of these 
only four were definitely known to 
be in existence in 1940 (Richard 
Lester, Economics of Labor, p. 
663). A Senate Finance Sub-com- 
mittee discovered eighteen active 
plans throughout the United States 
in 1938. 

In the Foreword to a study by 
the Industrial Relations Section of 
Princeton University on the effects 
of the depression on employee 
stock ownership, J. Douglas Brown, 
wrote in 1933: “Even at this time 
it is a safe conclusion that both 
employers and employees have lost 
more from the movement as a 
whole than has been gained in im- 
proved morale and dollars saved.” 
Does this disastrous record then 
spell the end to the practice? Can 
safeguards be invented to protect 
it against the dangers to which it 
was subject? Are the objectives 
sought through it so valuable as to 
warrant further experimentation, 
even at the risk of further failure? 

It may be safely stated that most 
employee ownership plans have 
been introduced upon the initiative 
of the employer. Numerous mo- 
tives, ranging from that of pure 


altruism to undiluted selfishness, 
have induced him to have re- 
course to it. Sometimes he has been 
urged by the spirit of gratitude to 
his employees for the success they 
helped to bring to his business, and, 
again, by the conviction that social 
justice demanded such an arrange- 
ment. At times, he has used it as 
one of the devices by which he 
might undermine union solidarity 
or as an excuse for depressing 
wages. In general, he has resorted 
to it because he thought of it as a 
form of good business. As such, the 
practice stands as part of a per- 
sonnel relations program whereby 
he hopes to create a new interest 
and loyalty in his employees, re- 
ducing labor turnover, promoting 
industrial peace, and increasing 
efficiency. 

It would require no laboring to 
show that millions of dollars, even 
billions, would annually be saved 
if industry could devise the formula 
that would enlist the full interest 
and co-operation of the workers. 
To what extent can we look hope- 
fully to employee stock ownership 
as a possible method of reducing 
needless costs and of discovering 
new sources of profits in which 
both employer and employees may 
equitably share? 

All agree that ownership offers 
a powerful incentive to efficient 
work. In a beautiful passage in 
Rerum Novarum, Pope Leo ex- 
presses this thought in reference to 
the individual ownership of land: 
“Men always work harder and more 
readily when they work on that 
which is their own; nay, they learn 
to love the very soil which yields in 
response to the labor of their hands, 
not only food to eat, but an abun- 
dance of the good things for them- 
selves and those dear to them. It 
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is evident how such a spirit of will- 
ing labor would add to the produce 
of the earth and the wealth of the 
community.” There is every rea- 
son to assume that the same atti- 
tude toward one’s work follows 
from the individual ownership of in- 
dustry. Does this same spirit carry 
over into corporate ownership? 
Several of the specific rights in- 
cluded in the title of individual 
ownership become diluted or dis- 
appear when ownership becomes 
corporate. These rights are trans- 
ferred to the board of directors, 
which alone may act in the corpora- 
tion’s name. No shareholder may 
lay exclusive claim to any of its 
properties. He may not use them 
or sell them. His powers of control 
or direction are largely limited to 
voting at the annual or special meet- 
ing of the shareholders. Even this 
right may be withheld from him, 
depending upon the type of stock 
he owns. In view of these limita- 
tions, it may be said that owner- 
ship in a corporation does not pro- 
vide an incentive equal in power 
to elicit interest in one’s work as 
does individual or exclusive owner- 
ship. Perhaps a fair statement 
would be that it varies directly with 
the size of one’s investment, its en- 
hancement in value, and the power 
to exercise control. In employee 
stock ownership plans, this interest 
in the beginning is, therefore, neces- 
sarily small. But as an employee’s 
ownership grows to substantial pro- 
portions, his incentive to better 
work may become genuine and 
deep. As the landowner learns “to 
love the very soil” so the employee 
owner may learn to love the very 
tools and machines which yield in 
response to the labor of his hands. 
He will handle them with care; he 
will not manipulate them for a 
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slowdown; he will use them to their 
full productive capacity. He will 
not be drawn by every whim and 
fancy to find employment else- 
where; he will want to work with 
his own. That stock employee 
ownership has at times produced 
a spirit akin to this is the testimony 
of employers in whose concerns the 
practice has been successful. 
Another advantage claimed for 
employee ownership is that through 
it he learns to understand more 
fully the problems of business 
through daily experience, in turn 
inclining him to a more tolerant 
attitude toward the employer. 
Workingmen at times suffer from 
an oppression complex. They as- 
sume that profit comes easy, and at 
their expense. They are perhaps 
quite unaware of the large number 
of concerns that annually wind up 
in the courts of bankruptcy and the 
vastly larger number that can re- 
cord the year’s net results only in 
red ink. Participation in owner- 
ship, especially when accompanied 
by participation in management, 
enables employees to see the prob- 
lems of business at close range, and 
seeing may lead to sympathetic un- 
derstanding. 
Conceding its merits, employee 
ownership is also not without its 
drawbacks. When the progress of 
the wage earners is surveyed, it 
must be conceded that this has been 
mainly due to their effort at self- 
organization. It is the union which 
has borne the heat of battle. The 
improvement in wages, hours, and 
working conditions must be large- 
ly ascribed to its effort. Employee 
ownership, by creating a double 
allegiance, may undermine union 
solidarity. The interests of the 
employee as co-owner may at times 
run counter to his interests as wage 
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earner. In this conflict, he may be 
unduly influenced by his invest- 
ment in making the right choice. In 
some instances, this conflict has 
been deliberately created by the 
employer, which helps to explain 
why organized labor has in general 
been rather vehemently opposed to 
all employee ownership plans. 
Whether this policy has been pru- 
dent or justified need not here be 
discussed. ° 


A disadvantage sometimes attrib- 
uted to employee ownership is that 
it tends to undermine labor mobil- 
ity. The several directives of the 
Chairman of the War Manpower 
Commission restricting the trans- 
fer of workers is indicative of the 
fact that they do “shop around.” 
The imperative need of stabilizing 
employment in time of war may 
readily justify such regulations for 
certain industries, but in time of 
normalcy such procedure would 
rightly be considered a form of 
regimentation. Workers must be 
free to find employment of their 
own choosing. It is, indeed, well 
that they think twice before chang- 
ing jobs, and in this respect em- 
ployee ownership can aid in reduc- 
ing excessive labor turnover, but 
their investment may unduly influ- 
ence them in refusing to make a 
change. However, as Foerster and 
Dietel in their work, Employee 
Ownership in the United States, 
point out: “Many circumstantial 
ties are of greater binding force 
than the investment tie. The work- 
er’s ownership of a house, his spe- 
cialized skill, the social connections 
of wife and children and his gen- 
eral circle of friends, these hold him 
to locality and job much more than 
the shares of marketable stock that 
he possesses.” 


Objection to the practice of en- 
couraging the employee to become 
a part owner is raised also on the 
score that it runs counter to the 
diversification principle of invest- 
ment. By applying this principle 
the investor can at least in part pro- 
tect himself against the changes 
that may occur in the purchasing 
power of the dollar. It calls for 
one’s savings to be evenly divided 
between two types of investment, 
one of which tends to remain con- 
stant in terms of dollars and the 
other of which tends to vary as the 
general price level moves up or 
down. Thus, when the price level 
rises, it is likely that an investment 
of stock will also correspondingly 
rise in price. Conversely, during a 
period of falling prices, it will fall. 
In this instance, however, the sec- 
ond type of investment with its con- 
stant return in terms of principal, 
such as a bond, will counteract the 
loss because of the increase in the 
purchasing power of the dollar 
which occurs at the same time. 
The original ratio may not remain, 
but the tendency for losses and 
gains to cancel each other out is 
present. It is not a principle which 
yields the highest possible return 
but acts as a hedge against undue 
losses. In an employee stock own- 
ership plan, this principle can be 
applied by those employees whose 
income is high but not by those 
whose income is low. And it is this 
latter class above all who should 
strive for safety in the small sums 
they may be able to invest. They 
should not place all their eggs in 
the proverbial same basket. The 
danger is not that the basket will 
break because it becomes overload- 
ed but that the bottom will have 
dropped out of the market when 
they arrive there to sell their wares. 
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It has been noted that stock em- 
ployee ownership has its desirable 
feature in that it acquaints the em- 
ployee with business problems, lead- 
ing to a sympathetic understanding 
of the business man’s point of view. 
But this knowledge may also tempt 
him to the notion that there is a still 
easier way to gain, namely, by 
speculating with his stock. Instead 
of “a certain moderate ownership” 
satisfying him, a sudden energetic 
impulse may urge him to try “to 
clean up” in the market. Surrender- 
ing to this lure, of course, would 
usually end in disaster for himself 
and his family. 

This leads to a consideration of 
the factor which easily represents 
the greatest drawback to employee 
ownership. The instability of busi- 
ness, its speculative character, 
makes the practice in most in- 
stances a rather hazardous venture, 
and therein lies largely the explana- 
tion of the fate that overtook so 
many of these plans during the last 
depression. Stocks, whether com- 
mon or preferred, fluctuate greatly 
in value, with few exceptions, dur- 
ing the course of a business cycle. 
A Senate Finance Sub-committee 
investigating the shares of sixty 
companies which sold them during 
the early twenties to their em- 
ployees found that during the early 
thirties they had dropped from 
eighty to ninety per cent in value. 
The preferred stocks reached an 
average high of 115 and an average 
low of fifty. Their common stocks 
reached an average high of 140 
and declined to an average low 
of twenty. These averages were 
flanked by two extreme cases, both 
involving concerns with more than 
20,000 employees affected. In one 
concern the common stock of the 
company was sold to employees at 


thirty dollars per share. The price 
of the stock soared to $450 “accom- 
panied by encouragement to hold it 
with the general prediction of its 
reaching a much higher price.” It 
reached a low of $4.25 per share. 
The other company sold its stock 
at sixty dollars per share. It rose 
to more than $200 and then crashed 
to ten. When it is remembered that 
precisely at the time when such de- 
flations in values occur, unemploy- 
ment is likely to strike the wage 
earner besides, it is readily seen that 
if his stock represents his only sav- 
ings, he may soon find himself in 
the breadline. 

The question then presents it- 
self: Is it desirable that wage earn- 
ers, especially those whose incomes 
are small, should invest their earn- 
ings in the properties of their em- 
ployer? Upon the answer to this 
question must largely rest the ver- 
dict as to its value. As Foerster 
and Dietel in their work, already 
quoted, state: “Fundamentally, 
the stock acquisition movement is a 
device established by the employer 
for dealing with the worker’s in- 
vestment problem. It may be other 
things besides, but it cannot escape 
being judged by its bearing upon 
this problem.” 

A business in a failing condition 
is obviously one in which the in- 
troduction of an. employee owner- 
ship plan stands little or no chance 
of success. This conclusion fol- 
lows from the fact that the interest 
and co-operation it can elicit from 
the employees may be fairly well 
measured by the size of their in- 
vestment, its likelihood of appre- 
ciating in value, and the power to 
exercise control. Not only would 
the number of shares which the 
rank and file of employees could 
purchase as an original investment 
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be small, but the financial condi- 
tion of the concern would also very 
probably block its growth in value. 
They could most probably not even 
be induced to purchase if they were 
acquainted with the true state of 
the business; and any concern 
which would deliberately conceal 
this state would lay itself open to 
the charge of indirectly defrauding 
them of their savings. What effect 
such action would have upon the 
morale of the employees if they later 
discovered that the company had 
gambled with their savings is too 
obvious to need further comment. 

Financial stability, therefore, de- 
termines the feasibility of introduc- 
ing an employee stock ownership 
plan. When this is present in mod- 
erate degree, the practice may be 
recommended for wage earners and 
salaried employees who have fairly 
high incomes, who consequently 
can assume a larger risk and, 
through diversification of their in- 
vestments, hedge against losses that 
might otherwise occur. For em- 
ployees whose incomes are below 
that level, participation in owner- 
ship is too hazardous unless they 
are given a margin of protection, 
for instance, through discounts or 
direct monetary contributions in the 
purchase of their shares. Such as- 
sistance may have economic justifi- 
cation in so far as the employer 
expects a greater interest and co- 
operation from the employees 
through making them partners in 
the business, a benefit to the con- 
cern which may continue indefinite- 
ly and grow as the original invest- 
ment expands or prospers. It may 
be that the employer is unable to 
assume such obligations, but that 
would simply be the sign that un- 
der the circumstances employee 
ownership is unfeasible. 


With the sharing of ownership 
should be associated its natural 
complement, namely, the sharing 
of management. This implies more 
than the mere right to vote in the 
selection of the board of directors. 
It is an arrangement on the order 
obtaining in union-management co- 
operation. It is a step in the direc- 
tion of democratic industry. The 
day is past when the fiction that 
directive ability is confined to the 
elite few can any longer be main- 
tained. There is talent also in the 
rank and file of employees which 
can greatly aid the business execu- 
tive if he is willing to utilize it. 
The ideas of employees for the im- 
provement of production are of suf- 
ficient value that the putting them 
into practice may at times spell the 
difference between success and fail- 
ure of an employee ownership plan. 
They are worth more than to be 
simply placed in a suggestion box 
from which the executive may gath- 
er them at his leisure and accept or 
reject them at his pleasure. They 
deserve respectful consideration in 
a joint conference conducted on a 
basis of equality by the manage- 
ment and the workers. 


The limitations placed upon em- 
ployee stock ownership in these 
pages and the conditions set forth 
for its successful operation are 
many and severe. Do they run 
counter to the high endorsement 
which the practice received from 
Pope Pius in Quadragesimo Anno? 
Perhaps so, but it is to be remem- 
bered that while he advocated its 
adoption “when possible,” in de- 
scribing our present economic sys- 
tem, he spared no words in deline- 
ating its harshness and cruelty. 
His strictures are severe: “Un- 
bridled ambition for domination 
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has succeeded the desire for gain; 
the whole economic life has become 
hard, cruel, and relentless in a 
ghastly measure.” To these might 
be added the following: “It is pat- 
ent that in our days not alone is 
wealth accumulated, but immense 


power and despotic economic domi- 


nation is concentrated in the hands 
of a few, and that those few are fre- 
quently not the owners, but only 
the trustees and directors of in- 
vested funds, who administer them 
at their good pleasure.” 

At least brief reference should be 
made to employee ownership as a 
movement from which in the course 
of time might emerge the demo- 
cratic ownership of industry. In 
this respect, its record is not prom- 
ising. Very few industrial ‘con- 


cerns have adopted it, although it 
should be said that in the list are 
to be found some of the very largest 


business combinations in the coun- 
try. The shares held by employees, 
with few exceptions, have been but 
a small percentage of the total num- 
ber issued; the participating em- 
ployees, again with few exceptions, 
have been a minority. 

It has been said that the depres- 
sion administered the coup de grace 
to employee ownership. This ver- 
dict may be premature. The prin- 
ciple underlying the practice has a 
vitality which can survive a severer 
blow; and the ideal embodied in the 
principle is one that society should 
always uphold. The chief obstacles 
to revival would seem to be the un- 


stable character of modern business 
and the failure of wage earners to 
receive an income sufficient to as- 
sume the degree of risk which the 
purchase of stock securities entails. 
There are some hopeful signs that 
the force of both obstacles is being 
reduced, and as this effort succeeds, 
employee ownership may once more 
come into its own. 

When not perverted to an ignoble 
purpose, it can aid effectively in 
reconciling the interests of capital 
and labor. It is indeed no substi- 
tute for the other measures that en- 
ter into a well integrated program 
of industrial relations; and in such 
a program it serves rather as a 
keystone than as the foundation. 
For its genuine success in any 
case, however, both employers and 
employees must heed the words 
of Pope Pius in Quadragesimo 
Anno: 

“If We examine matters dili- 
gently and thoroughly, We shaH 
perceive clearly that this longed for 
social reconstruction must be pre- 
ceded by a profound renewal of the 
Christian spirit, from which multi- 
tudes engaged in industry in every 
country have unhappily departed. 
Otherwise all our endeavors will be 
futile, and our social edifice will be 
built, not upon a rock, but upon 
shifting sand.” If this renewal be 
necessary for the occupational 
group system to arise, so also will 
this be necessary for employee 
stock ownership to succeed “in the 
present state of society.” 





THIS IS THE TIME OF YEAR 


By Mary LAVELLE KELLEY 


—— is the time of year when I miss you most— 
The time of year when golden harvests shimmer 

In the burnished sun, 

And red leaves fall, and trees disconsolate 

Bewail their passing— 

One by one; 

The time of year when shadows grow more gray, 

‘And twilight speeds the steps of parting day; 

The time when fires burn most cheerily, 

And candles gleam, 

And lovers dream... 

And lovers dream of fhose they love the best. 

This is the time of year when hearts that strayed 

Have need of rest— 

This is the time of year... . 
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LOST SUMMER 
By Sister Aones, C.S.J. 


M* Father folded up delight, With no thought for gardens gone— 
Unleaved the golden trees, Why am I shaken so 

And put the flowers by in seeds, Who lost a golden summer 

And called away the bees. ... Suns and moons ago? 


I saw the Business carried on Summer whence my singing sprung, 
As little children see Father, keep for me 

A festive room dismantled of With my birds and lost delight 

All festivity— While I run to Thee. 





THE RENASCENCE OF CHINA 
By FrAnNcis X. Forp, M.M., D.D. 


y may seem somewhat of an 
anomaly that China in the midst 
of war is manifesting a cultural re- 
birth, but it is true. It might 
even be thought that the war is the 
purifying influence itself, were it 
not that just prior to the war the 
first signs of a second spring were 
in the air, and the emerging ideals 
were even retarded by the turmoil. 

For two decades following the 
death of the old Empire, Chinese 
civilization was sloughing the de- 
cadent past. The period of so- 
called “tutelary government” was 
political chaos with its consequent 
paralyzing effect on education and 
cultural habits. The cynicism of 


fatalistic lethargy that seemed to 
characterize old China apparently 
was justified. The military class 
continued to struggle for local su- 


premacy, rough riding over the 
country, the staid, conservative 
merchants withdrew within them- 
selves except when compelled to 
pay the levies of a warring faction; 
the old style gentry simply were be- 
wildered and stunned into inaction 
by the disappearance overnight of 
age-old values; callow youth has- 
tened to shed pigtails and the ritu- 
alized dress and slowly enrolled 
themselves in the few modern 
schools that were tentatively 
opened. The pervading atmosphere 
was a lull after a storm that bared 
the branches ruthlessly. 

None could foretell the future. 
One-fourth of the world was reach- 
ing with unfocused eyes to grasp 
whatever rainbow might appear; 
the other three-fourths were too 


absorbed in their own wars and 
boom and depression to pay atten- 
tion to the infant and an opportu- 
nity was lost to guide its steps. 
Communism alone offered its aid, 
and for the moment the future of 
China was imperiled. Fortunately, 
the leader of China was not a op- 
portunist and preferred a civiliza- 
tion more consonant with the ideals 
of Chinese moral sense; he saw hope 
even in evident chaos and began his 
campaign for China’s growth along 


moral lines. 


In passing, it is noteworthy. and 
perhaps characteristic of Chinese 
psychology that its leader is the 
world’s only silent dictator. At the 
outset of China’s emergence, he 
was unknown even to the Chinese; 
his record since has been deeds, 
not words, or words so terse and 
apt that their sincerity convinced 
on utterance. He played on no 
emotions, stirred no throngs with 
hysterical harangue, above all made 
no bombastic boasts. In spite of 
just cause, he appealed to no race 


‘hatreds or mob action; indeed, he 
. suppressed the natural reactions of 


enthusiastic youth that clamored 
for violence. Instead, like Lincoln, 
he sensed the need to found a new 
nation on moral principles and won 
the reverence of his people by his 
personal integrity. 

In a country that had passed 
through at least several genera- 
tions of loose government, where 
officials had kept aloof from the 
people and the centuries of “alien” 
government had widened the rift, 
the imperative need was a rebirth 
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of confidence in the State. Slashing 
reforms were initiated that cut 
through the shell of patronage and 
venality and affected even the 
minor officials of small cities. The 
monopoly of patronage, that had 
bred an insolent callousness and 
inevitably undermined all morality, 
was smashed and officials, big and 
little, found themselves answerable 
for their actions. The crying need 
was for honest officials who would 
undertake communal projects with 
a modicum of fair dealing, for 
China had to be rebuilt fundamen- 
tally. 

The past decade has proved what 
could be done. Literally hundreds 
of thousands, perhaps a million, 
miles of roadways have been con- 
structed where formerly none exist- 
ed. This achievement would be 
considered noteworthy even in 
America, but in China with its con- 
centrated population, it has meant 
opening roads through congested 
districts, the demolition of thou- 
sands of houses, the acquisition of 
millions of acres of fields and, in 
the absence of mechanized force, 
the utilization of tens of millions 
of laborers who strenuously with 
pick and mattock cut and leveled 
and trussed up long lines of straight 
communication between cities and 
villages that hitherto were tortuous 
lanes and cowpaths. This simply 
could not have been accomplished 
without confidence in the immedi- 
ate local officials and supervisors; 
in it all there was a refreshing ab- 
sence of graft and special privilege 
that perhaps did more than any 
other factor to instill a community 
spirit in the enterprise. As far as 
possible each community labored 
on its own stretch of road, contracts 
for the innumerable conduits and 
bridges needed were let to local 


groups and there was about it all 
the same spirit that built the cathe- 
drals of medieval Europe. It be- 
came a cultural appeal to the unity 
of the nation; for the first time in 
China’s history perhaps, the nation 
was linked by its own efforts, a 
visible proof of the rebirth of na- 
tional consciousness. 

As an element of culture, the 
road building of China differed 
radically from such projects in 
Western lands. There was an 
avoidance of government meddling, 
of impersonal mechanical robotage, 
of cold official steamrolling over 
rights, of local ignorance or lack of 
interest in the project; as_ the 
women and children of a village 
carried stones and dirt to their men- 
folk laboring on the road, and even 
the decrepit oldsters smoked their 
pipes alongside, the road really 
grew as a communal improvement 
that linked neighbors spiritually in 
a consecrated way. Frontage on 
the improved highway was not an 
inside monopoly of favored patron- 
age and priority was given those 
who had been deprived of sites; in 
many instances whole towns spread 
out along the new artery and found 
unexpected revenue from the 
change. The contrast was more 
striking from the fact that old 
China had cultivated privacy in vil- 
lage life; even small bypaths as far 
as possible were directed away from 
the village and intrusion of strang- 
ers was not encouraged; the women 
and even the men sometimes passed 
their whole lives out of touch with 
neighboring villages. 

That the roads in China are a 
direct effect of the new culture is 
more readily seen when it is real- 
ized that old China was static and 
hide-bound in its cult of animism 
and demonology. Old China would 
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not have permitted the ruthless dis- 
regard of mountain and water spir- 
its by spanning streams and cutting 
straight roads through the hillside; 
it needed a new spirit to’ make 
straight the paths and raise man 
above nature. 

That the roads in China are not 
merely utilitarian may also be seen 
in the altered life of the people. 
Villages in China were as cloistered 
as any convent, but motived on sel- 
fish exclusion, based ultimately on 
religious beliefs; the inhabitants 
existed and married and begot with- 
in restricted walls as an appanage of 
ancestor worship, regardless of the 
rights of individuals; man was 
chained to his environment as hope- 
lessly as by physical bonds. The new 
roadways are not only symbolic of 
the liberation of the people, but sac- 
ramental in that they effect what 
they signify. The auto in America 
has made possible the de-urbaniza- 
tion of congested districts; the roads 
in China have burst the bonds of 
village life and a new generation has 
dared to build separate houses along 
the highways; where formerly the 
village fields divided communities 
and isolated them to a degree hard- 
ly conceivable in other lands, the 
new roads now join them as neigh- 
bors, and dwellings are boldly 
sprinkled along both sides with 
little or no regard to propitious 
spirits. 

The public roads, common to all 
and adopted as community projects, 
allowed large districts to centralize 
their schools on neutral ground, 
and the children of a village are no 
longer exclusively restricted to 
teachers of their clan. Public im- 
provements are no longer the sym- 
bol of the prosperity of a clan that 
proudly rose above its neighbors. 
Westerners, so used to community 


projects, can hardly appreciate the 
cultural sublimation of their intro- 
duction into Chinese life. The 
strength of China is still found in 
its clannishness which is the cause 
and bulwark of its civilization, but 
unless directed to social efforts out- 
side the clan, its strength becomes 
its weakness. China has always 
been socialistic in its village econ- 
omy, but rigidly selfish as a village 
unit, and what lay outside the com- 
munal frontiers was nobody’s busi- 
ness. The only counterpart in 
American experience are the back- 
woods settlements of hill-billy 
Southern States, though even there 
outside influences filter into the 
narrow life. 

Europe went through this same 
cultural crisis when the Roman le- 
gions opened civilizing roads that 
united outside nations with Rome, 
but from those early centuries to 
the present, there has not been a 
parallel instance on such a vast 
scale. The effect is curiously simi- 
lar in China: the “Paz Romana” has 
quickly spread and penetrated re- 
mote hamlets: wholesale banditry 
that was the curse of the weaker 
villages and that only confirmed 
them in their fortress exclusiveness, 
seemed to vanish overnight. The 
ordinary honest peasant can travel 
safely late into the dusk of evening 
on the straight public roads with- 
out jeopardizing his reputation as 
a marauder of questionable motive, 
and the village still keeps its pri- 
vate paths forbidden to all but 
friends, so suspicion is allayed. 
Autos and bullock carts and wheel- 
barrows quickly doubled and trebled 
the transport of commodities; herds 
of swine and cattle and flocks of 
geese and ducks can be driven easily 
along the wide roads to market; 
mail delivery by auto has quick- 
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ened communication to a fraction 
of its former snail’s pace. 

Perhaps the most unexpected re- 
sult was the restlessness and urge 
for travel similar to that spirit of 
daring after Columbus led the way 
to new continents. Women and 
children broke the tradition of cen- 
turies by venturing long distances 
by auto; men almost casually 
flocked to the larger towns and 
cities to dispose of merchandise 
that formerly was handled by a 
dozen intermediaries along the sinu- 
ous paths of old; but more than 
others, youths took to the road in 
bicycles, and were not restricted to 
their local schools, with a startling 
improvement in the quality of com- 
peting schools. Inns were notori- 
ous in the past when they conde- 
scended to put up weary stragglers 
for the night, but as traffic quickly 
demanded better service and new 
inns sprang up along the new roads, 
improvements attracted the more 
fastidious clientele and the quality 
of service was rewarded, and travel 
became secure and only incidental 
to the day’s work. 

This quickened pace along the 
roadways was duplicated on river 
traffic. China has always utilized 
her rivers to a greater extent in 
mileage than in other countries, 
and small creeks and rivulets, un- 
used in other lands, conveyed much 
goods in light craft throughout 
China. But the present generation 
has adopted motorized boats even 
on its smaller rivers, and though of 
light draft they have multiplied ten- 
fold the traffic on the rivers. In- 
land streams have cut travel time 
from days to hours, and as this 
was always China’s traditional 
mode of travel, even the more con- 
servative took to the accelerated 
motorboats. 


But if China’s stirring finds ex- 
pression in motion, it is not mere 
speed, but a quickening in spirit 
that marks the age, an appreciation 
of refining values. China’s new pol- 
icy has covered countless hills with 
trees and reforestation has been 
pursued seriously in regions long 
denuded; immediately evident, 
however, is the double line of trees 
over the million miles of roadside, 
the establishment of nurseries in 
almost every district, and the culti- 
vation of flowers to a greater ex- 
tent, which was formerly the neg- 
lected hobby of the elite. 


China, of course, always had mu- 
sic but its field was narrow and 
rigid and unexperimental; outside 
of the classical drama, it was lim- 
ited mostly to stringed instruments 
of indifferent uniformity, that were 


truly chaste and virginal in tone as 
solos, but querulous or clamorous 


when played together. To the un- 
trained Western ear there was little 
or no distinction between moods ex- 
pressed, the raucous cymbals pre- 
dominated both at weddings and 
funerals, accompanied by fire- 
crackers as finale; no one listened 
to the sounds produced, and the in- 
tention seemed in all charity mere- 
ly to add to the keening of the 
mourners or the bustling stridula- 
tion of the wedding celebration. 
Voice music in unison with a lute, 
especially at dusk along a water- 
way, was captivating in its ethereal, 
passionless purity, but that was 
limited in fine execution to very few 
and brief moments. Music as it is 
sung and played universally in every 
home in Europe and America was 
silent in China of old; the high 
pitched falsetto that imitated girl- 
ish tremulo rather unsuccessfully 
in yodeling was the nearest ap- 
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proach to folk music and that was 
narrowed to traditional forms that 
never varied. 

The rebirth of China in music 
was startling, both in genre and 
pervading penetration. It started in 
the schools, was caught up by the 
soldiers in their training quarters, 
and spread quickly through the 
life of the villagers. Perhaps the 
greatest single factor toward its 
success was the compulsory sing- 
ing of the national “party” hymn at 
the opening of the school week, not 
simply as a song, but to be sung 
reverently, solemnly, standing at 
attention and with emphasis on the 
thought. Music for the first time 
became the medium of expressing 
thought and mood. This was fol- 
lowed by songs adapted to the com- 
mon life and experience of the peo- 
ple. The martial mood engendered 
by the war, of course, helped great- 
ly in the movement and the pre- 
vailing sentiment found an outlet 
in marches and stirring verse voic- 
ing the new patriotism. Fortunate- 
ly, the incipient copying of Western 
themes was soon transformed to 
music that embodied Chinese struc- 
ture but modified in scale and tem- 
po; it remains distinctly Chinese 
with its quilismas.and other neumes 
and characteristic pulsating icthus 
on the up-beat, but adapted to the 
diatonic scale. Further experi- 
mentation will probably test more 
traditional modes tempered to the 
ancient instruments but for the mo- 
ment classical counterpoint has 
been eclipsed by harmony. A dis- 
tinctive quality of the new rusic, 
refreshing to jaded Westerners, is 
the absence of mawkish sentiment. 
China has happily not learned to 
make love in the callow calfish way 
and the virility of its new songs is 
also symbolic of its new strength. 


The decorative arts of painting 
and sculpture have lagged behind 
in this new movement, which is to 
be expected of a period devoted to 
war. With tens of millions of a con- 
servative people uprooted by devas- 
tation and, for the past five years, 
migratory by force of circum- 
stances, China could ill afford in- 
dulgence in the fine arts. But pre- 
vious to the national catastrophe, 
civic planning was giving promise 
of development. Widened avenues 
in almost every city were replacing 
the dark, twisting lanes; parks were 
planted and playgrounds opened to 
the youth and, though the public 
buildings erected as municipal cen- 
ters were more often than not dis- 
appointing in their flash imitation 
of Western models, many libraries 
and cultural centers showed respect 
for traditional lines and are pleas- 
ingly architectonic. Painting in 
old China could hardly be called a 
liberal art as it was fixed in form 
and medium by rigidly classic can- 
ons and generation succeeded gen- 
eration in slavishly copying. As it 
was religious in nature, it also be- 
came static, and though the Chi- 
nese as a race are endowed with un- 
usual artistic talent, their skill 
could find an outlet only in calligra- 
phy. To the Catholic University of 
Peiping credit is due for the forma- 
tion of a native Christian art that 
at least presents new ideals which 
have been received favorably 
throughout the world of art. Be- 
yond this mere beginning, China 
must wait until happier times to 
express itself with the brush, and 
the period may prove of value in 
maturing and settling definite form. 
Plastic art is non-existent in China, 
as for centuries its religions have 
been decadent, its temples unfre- 
quented and its priesthood of low 
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intelligence. What a republic of 
secularized education may produce 
remains to be seen. 

The educational program of new 
China, finally, may be called the 
quintessence of its renaissance. It 
is in fact a very birth, rather than 
rebirth; from algebra to zoology it 
is a new world unknown to a gen- 
eration ago. The very language of 
its textbooks had te be changed to 
admit new words for scientific ter- 
minology and to modify its classical 
style. It is a complete break with 
the past, akin to the use of the Ro- 
mance languages instead of Latin 
in modern Europe. Even history, 
which is a link with the past, has 
been recast in the light of modern 
research. A new generation has 
grown up within two decades to 
whom the traditional classics are 
almost unknown and their style as 
undecipherable as Chaucer to Ameri- 
can youth. At first thought this 
jettison of a culture seemed waste- 
ful and to invite disaster,—the turn- 
ing of its back on all the tradition 
of the past that had admittedly con- 
served China’s moral fiber even in 
stagnation; but the Chinese are real- 
ists and faced with new relations to 
the West, and the new spirit quick- 
ening its rebirth demanded instant 
resolution. Its complete break with 
traditional methods may also be 
viewed as the test of its sincerity to 
reform. For the moment the pen- 
dulum has oscillated perhaps to the 
extreme of its axis from the static 
past, but inevitably China will again 
approach a more normal inclusion 
in its curricula of much of its for- 
mer culture. 

The leaders of China have seen 
the danger and have recalled atten- 


tion to the need of conserving the 
inherited strength of the old mo- 
rality. They are engaged in the 
struggle to Christianize the pagan 
virtues of the past and have wel- 
comed the aid of Catholic and Prot- 
estant missionary organizations in 
the process. With its Generalissimo 
and a strong element of professed 
Christians in the government there 
is a constant leavening process in 
the new culture, giving its moral 
qualities deep thought. This does 
not mean any departure from the 
republic’s neutral stand on religious 
liberty of conscience, but emphasis 
is given to the natural virtues. The 
new Life Movement, launched by 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek and 
made the subject of weekly confer- 
ences in the schools, stresses as fun- 
damental virtues: urbanity, con- 
sciousness of one’s responsibilities, 
moral integrity and a sense of 
shame. The first three have been 
inculcated by Confucius and Men- 
cius but the fourth strikes a new 
note akin to Christian humility. 

The beginnings of a new culture 
are necessarily vague and some- 
what intangible; they must be 
sensed rather than seen and are 
with difficulty distinguished as 
clear-cut departures, especially 
when first grafted to a stock as 
ancient as old China. Mere hints 
must be taken into account, the 
slight breeze that flutters the last 
leaves to the ground. It is thus that 
China’s rebirth must be measured. 
There is a freshness of new vitality, 
a prompt responsiveness in social 
relations, a quickened respect for 
authority, an intentness of purpose, 
that contrast markedly with the 
apathy of former times. 











HOFFMAN-HAINES ON THE WAR’S ORIGINS 


By WILLIAM THOMAS WALSH 


1935 Mr. Ross J. S. Hoffman, 
now professor of history at Ford- 
ham University, published a book 
called The Will to Freedom in 
which, though granting Fascism 
some merits, he concluded it was 
“not the right solution,” and even 
more vigorously repudiated Liberal- 
ism, Socialism and Marxian Com- 
munism. It was “idle and pedan- 
tic,” he said, to argue whether or 
not Mussolini and Hitler had saved 
their peoples from Communism; the 
significant fact was that the Reds 
had advanced “to the point where 
reaction is provoked.” By Com- 


munism he meant not only “the 
Godless Bolshevistic thing which 


holds full public power in Russia 
and has had to be crushed by armed 
force in Central Europe, but also 
what is represented by such think- 
ers as, say, John Dewey or Harold 
J. Laski. For in our day the Lib- 
eralism that descends from Ben- 
tham blends with the Communism 
that descends from Marx, and 
disciples of these two major mod- 
ern prophets mingle in congenial 
spirit.” 

Again, “on the one side we see 
the approach of the bureaucratic 
servile state commanded by the 
plutocrats, and on the other side we 
see the approach of the bureau- 
cratic state commanded by the dis- 
ciples of Bentham and Marx, who 
tend more and more to coalesce in 
one hostile force.” And “if the New 
Deal does not bankrupt us but con- 
tinues to develop a disposition 
among the people to thrust all their 
responsibilities upon the govern- 


ment, we shall have a gradual so- 
vietizing of America, and the emer- 
gence of a servile society that has 
forgotten all about freedom. .. . The 
final word against socialism is ex- 
actly this, that it completes the ac- 
tion of liberalism in disintegrating 
organic society, and is on that ac- 
count unsuited to the nature of 
man, especially that western man 
of Europe whose nature has been so 
richly cultivated under the tradi- 
tions of the Christian community. 
That man will not have this thing 
that atomizes his society, deforms 
his nature, and cuts at the roots of 
his culture. He may be deceived 
for a time by its external features, 
it superficial reasonableness, its 
claim to set right very obvious 
wrongs, its vision of material 
plenty, of order and altruistic be- 
nevolence. But as he comes near 
the thing he smells the Pit and 
shrinks back.” 

It is not pleasant to have to add, 
after these brave words, that there 
is no such forthright bracketing of 
liberalism, socialism and commu- 
nism in this book which Dr. Hoff- 
man has written in collaboration 
with Professor Haines of Syracuse 
University.1 On the contrary, we 
are told that the “world commu- 
nity” of 1914, product of the great 
nineteenth century advance in lib- 
eralism, democracy, science, trade, 
banking, religion, culture, etc., was 
“surely the mightiest achievement 
of the human spirit” (p. 13), the 

1 The Origins and Background of the Second 
World War. By C. Groves Haines and Ross 


J. S. Hoffman. New York: the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. $4.25. 
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choice flower of which was the Wil- 
sonian League of Nations, whose 
rejection by the United States was 
nothing less than “an act of trea- 
sonable seccession” (from a World 
State to which we had pledged no 
allegiance!), while the Geneva As- 
sembly, “a world parliament,” re- 
mained “the greatest advance men 
had ever made toward organizing 
the world for peace, international 
co-operation, political liberty and 
secular progress.” 

Somewhat obliquely and cautious- 
ly the two professors explain that 
Liberalism was “moving to the Left” 
as the rising generation became 
“socialist-minded,” until, in the dis- 
illusionment after World War L., 
“so many liberals turned a friendly 
and hopeful eye upon Soviet Com- 
munism. Here was a vast experi- 
ment that aimed at renovating the 
whole structure of human relations 


according to the principles of abso- 
lute secularism. To many liberals, 
therefore, the communist business 
in Russia appeared as a new chap- 
ter in the history of man’s emanci- 
pation: the final breaking of the 
chains of inherited superstitions, 


prejudices and dogmas.” Admit- 
ting that “throughout its history, of 
course, liberalism has displayed an 
opposition to clericalism, a certain 
bias against established churches,” 
the authors hasten to add, “but the 
liberal tradition is nevertheless 
rooted in the Christian idea of the 
freedom, dignity, and creative spirit 
of man,” citing Gladstone and Lin- 
coln as examples—but not Ben- 
tham. 

Perhaps the most conclusive in- 
dication of Professor Hoffman’s 
change of heart toward liberalism, 
and all that it implies, is the high 
praise that he and his collaborator 
now bestow upon the New Deal and 
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its accomplishments. “In the whole 
history of the Republic so much 
had never been accomplished in so 
little time by way of bringing to 
realization the growing belief in the 
social responsibilities of the state. 
Nor had so much been done by way 
of broadening the principles of de- 
mocracy? to include a large share 
of national and individual economy. 
... Despite the criticisms of its pro- 
gram and charges of maladminis- 
tration, which were often made 
with good justification, the fact re- 
mains that five and a half years of 
New Deal Administration had made 
significant progress toward the re- 
alization of a more humanistic de- 
mocracy. . . . However, the more 
conservative elements, at all events, 
allowed their growing hatred of the 
Roosevelt regime to color their 
thinking on world problems. Like 
their kind in pre-war Britain and 
France they professed greater fear 
of Soviet Russia than of Germany, 
using these fears to justify their 
opposition to domestic policy” (p. 
463). 


Many liberal historians, from Vol- 
taire to Lea, have attempted to set 
forth fact after fact with scientific 
calm, detachment and objectivity, 
often to the extent of neutrality to- 
ward moral issues. This method 
demands, above all, an honest effort 
to make all allowance for facts and 
motives militating against one’s 
own conclusions. Rarely if ever has 
the ideal been attained, for the sim- 
ple reason that historians are hu- 
man beings. A man can be coldly 
neutral about the perfect symmetry 
of the opposite angles of an isosce- 
les triangle, but let flesh and blood 
be in question, and there enters a 
moral element on which his very 

2 My italics here and throughout.—w. tT. w. 
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nature compels him to take sides. 
Hence every book, despite its au- 
thor, reveals his true inner moral 
orientation, especially toward the 
divine revelation that cuts like a 
knife through human affairs; this 
is one Thing about which no one 
can be neutral: “he who is not with 
Me is against Me.” 

Messrs. Haines and Hoffman man- 
age, in many parts of this work, to 
preserve the appearance of objectiv- 
ity. Their moral indignation, how- 
ever, is difficult to conceal, it has a 
way of bursting out. There is plenty 
of it in this book against Fascism. 
Mussolini bulldozed, his foreign 
policy had a pronounced blackmail- 
ing tendency; he was a Machiavel- 
lian opportunist, swaggering, with 
rude and insolent manners; “in no 
statesman of the age was there more 
duplicity and facing both ways.” 
Much of this is true, and so is the 
account of the rise of Hitler. The 
authors might have gone even fur- 
ther in denouncing the “brutal 
measures, aiming at the extinction 
of the Jews”; they certainly do not 
exaggerate when they call the de- 
struction of Jewish shops, the 
dynamiting of synagogues, and the 
pillaging of Jewish homes, a “sick- 
ening exhibition.” Their moral atti- 
tude toward Nazism is never in 
doubt. Nevertheless they empha- 
size the brutality of the terms of 
the treaty of Versailles so vigorous- 
ly as to make the reaction of the 
German people toward Fascism 
appear inevitable. This seems, at 
least to this reader, scarcely con- 
sistent with their tendency to fix 
the ultimate blame for the rise of 
the Axis and for World War II. up- 
on the isolationists of the United 
States, who were guilty of rejecting 
the League and forcing Russia into 
isolation. 


There is never any lack of moral 
indignation where these isolation- 
ists are concerned. Members of the 
America First Committee, together 
with the millions of patriotic Ameri- 
can citizens who supported them, 
are bracketed with the Bund, the 
Ku-Klux Klan and other subversive 
organizations as tools or dupes— 
“wittingly or unwittingly” —of a 
deep, long-range Nazi plot to take 
advantage of the antagonism toward 
President Roosevelt which was “the 
real trouble center” in this country. 
While the authors admit that most 
of the misguided isolationists (in- 
cluding hyphenated Irish - Ameri- 
cans, conservatives, disgruntled 
business men, Roosevelt haters and 
a large number of Catholics) were 
“undoubtedly motivated by sincere 
intentions,” they profess to be at a 
loss to explain how the isolationist 
movement could have grown so in 
1940-41; they can only observe that 
not all of it “was Axis-inspired by 
any means, but the frequently close 
relation between its campaign and 
that of Axis agents was often more 
than accidental.” This insinuation 
is made more than once. The au- 
thors are so out of patience with the 
isolationists that they forget to 
state the excellent reasons so many 
of them advanced at the time. It is 
not clear why the authors blame 
Americans for placing America 
first, when they defend Englishmen 
for placing Britain first, and Rus- 
sians for placing the Soviet first. 
Nor is it plain why they forbear to 
censure our chief isolationist, 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, who 
felt it necessary, in the 1940 cam- 
paign, to assure the voters “again 
and again and again” that their 
sons were “not going to be sent to 
any foreign wars.” 

One of many instances in which 
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Messrs. Hoffman and Haines leave 
the reader in doubt as to whether 
they speak with approval or disap- 
proval is their statement that “the 
desire to avoid war and the extent 
of political obstruction in Congress 
influenced the President to give as- 
surance that conscripted troops 
would not be sent ‘to take part in 
European wars.’ ” 

Mr. Roosevelt’s opponent, Wen- 
dell Willkie, it will be remembered, 
made not a promise but a demand 
that our President refrain from in- 
volving us in war. 

Of the “Greer incident” and other 
steps by which we actually entered 
upon a “shooting war” by the sum- 
mer of 1941 (months before Pearl 
Harbor), only the brief official New 
Deal version is given; nothing is 
said of such circumstances as the 
interference of a British plane to in- 
volve our seamen with a German 
submarine, and so on. 

Several isolationists are men- 
tioned and reprobated by name. 
The humane Mr. Hoover is scorned 
for “fatuousness” and branded as 
“a Quaker pacifist”—though, inci- 
dentally, he is not a “pacifist.” The 
statesmanlike views of Colonel Lind- 
bergh are not considered worth stat- 
ing. Those of Father Coughlin, a 
Catholic priest in good standing, are 
cruelly misrepresented (including 
one which he had borrowed from 
Pope Pius XI.) and he is called a 
“charlatan.” No mention is made of 
Dr. L. M. Birkhead’s asking the mo- 
tion picture division of the Friends 
of Democracy for “$10,000 for a pub- 
licity campaign branding Charles 
A. Lindbergh as a Nazi,” alleging 
that he had “got Father Coughlin 
off the air” by using an equal sum 
previously raised by the same 
Hollywood patriots (The New York 
Times, October 31, 1941). And no 
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contempt is shown for the war- 
monger Herbert Agar, one of the 
signers of the anti-Catholic mani- 
festo, The City of Man. 

The discussion of the rise of 
Bolshevism is one of several parts 
of this astonishing book not easy to 
summarize fairly. “The word was 
made flesh in Russia,” but Lenin 
“had not succumbed to the tempta- 
tion” of the nineteenth century so- 
cialists to work by peaceful meth- 
ods. He set out to form an elite 
body of disciplined revolutionists, 
at once rigorously Marxist in doc- 
trine and boldly practical in action. 
... The party had a dogmatic creed 
and expounded a doctrine which the 
members were obliged to receive as 
infallible. . . . The party could be 
accurately compared to the elerical 
class in a theocratic political sys- 
tem.” In the first five-year plan, 
“the most elaborate state program 
of internal development in the his- 
tory of civilization,” great success 
was gained. The Party “became 
less a revolutionary body than an 
aristocracy of social service and po- 
litical education. Its members 
strove to set an example of spartan 
duty, patriotism, and sacrifice for 
the common good. ... That the 
schism between regime and society 
was being healed was indicated in 
1934, when citizenship and suffrage 
rights were restored to former land- 
lords, wealthy bourgeoisie and peas- 
ants, priests and ‘White’ policemen 
and soldiers, who had been engaged 
for five years in ‘socially useful 
work’ or had served loyally in the 
Soviet defense forces.” The im- 
perial monarchy had linked to- 
gether all the tribes of Russia. 
“Now that venerable object of loy- 
alty was gone, and it is difficult to 
imagine what could have reknit the 
broken bonds save some such or- 
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ganization as the Russian Commu- 
nist Party. It alone gave soul to 
the body of the U. S. S. R.” 

We are told several times that the 
Party “lost the character of an in- 
ternational revolutionary society. 
... That is not to say that the Com- 
munist Party lost its universalist 
outlook and confident expectation 
that the world must ultimately 
adopt communism. Every success 
strengthened this faith, which be- 
came blended with patriotic pride. 
But gradually Russian Communism 
became less a plot against the world 
than a hopeful confidence that the 
world must one day ‘see the light.’ ” 
In another place Communism is 
called “the party destined to com- 
mand the future.” 

The authors are not being ironi- 
cal. The rest of the book and the 
gravity of the crisis it was intended 
to illuminate preclude the proba- 


bility that they were poking fun at 


“Mr. Stalin” and his cohorts. More 
likely, faithful to their task of set- 
ting forth facts objectively, they 
are employing the familiar literary 
device by which a writer sets down, 
without making them his own, the 
thoughts and motives of the person 
about whom he is writing. But at 
times Messrs. Haines and Hoffman 
do seemingly speak their own 
mind, not Stalin’s. On page 204 
the Reds appear as “revolutionary 
desperadoes” and “sworn foes of 
all religion.” The system was 
“the declared enemy of the re- 
ligion and chief traditions of West- 
ern Europe.” Russia. intensified 
the depression by dumping huge 
quantities of raw materials in other 
countries—though her chief motive 
was to get machines and credit for 
the Five Year Plan. She continued 
to send “missionaries” to other 
countries. “The Soviet use of brute 


force made many feel that there 
was little to choose between the So- 
viet Union and the new dictator- 
ship of the Nazis.” Stalin’s new 
constitution of 1936 was “only a 
flimsy fagade of democracy which 
barely concealed the continuing ex- 
ercise of arbitrary power.” In 1939 
“Russia unblushingly played both 
ends against the middle.” That 
August, “all knew that Stalin, for 
reasons good or ill, had chosen, so 
to speak, to turn on the green light 
for the German aggressor in Poland. 
. . . Soviet Russia had abandoned 
its neighbor to German and per- 
chance to its own aggression. ... 
The Soviet Union committed the 
most disastrous act of appeasement 
in the whole disreputable history 
of that policy, not alone because it 
hastened war upon others, but be- 
cause it brought fierce retribution 
upon Russia itself.” If space per- 
mitted, more examples could be 
given. Call them strictures or call 
them admissions, there they are, re- 
futing in advance any charge that 
the authors have deliberately set 
out to “whitewash” the Soviet. 

Yet there is something disap- 
pointing about these descriptions 
of Russian Communism. They are 
calm and detached compared to the 
observations passed upon the crimes 
of the Fascists and the stupidity of 
the isolationists. Stalin, as an op- 
portunist, a double-dealer and a 
pragmatist appears no worse 
throughout this book than the lib- 
eral-democratic statesmen of the 
West; in fact he fares better on 
the whole than Chamberlain, 
Hoover, and one or two others. He 
is not ridiculed, as Mussolini is, or 
held in contempt and abhorrence, 
like Hitler. Yet the man’s crimes 
are at least as evil and as numerous 
as theirs. The vices of Fascism, so 
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justly emphasized here, were bor- 
rowed, most of them, from the Com- 
munists, who retain them in all 
their original vigor; nor is it true, 
as these authors allege, that Com- 
munism is “more democratic” than 
Fascism in structure. All that they 
say against Bolshevism is so mild 
compared to what should be said 
about it that its effect is more like- 
ly to help than to injure the Soviet 
among Western readers. 

Even more regrettable are the 
enormous omissions from the tale. 
Even to call the Reds “revolutionary 
desperadoes” and “sworn enemies 
of all religion” is to give no real 
conception of the hell they made of 
Russia, despite whatever material 
achievements the two Five Year 
plans may boast. They slew thirty 
bishops and thousands of priests in 
1919-1920. They brought up a 
whole generation to be atheists and 
blasphemers. Some of the cartoons 
used to instruct the Young Pioneers 
would be a revelation to those who 
would like to see Soviet education 
in this country. It was a Methodist 
bishop, Richard J. Cooke, who de- 
scribed them as revealing “diabol- 
ism beyond expression,” a shudder- 
ing depth of depravity; ard the 
jibes at Christ and His sacred blood 
in some of the printed songs are 
still unprintable, thank God, in this 
country. The Communist rule at 
Budapest, which Messrs. Haines and 
Hoffman report casually as an “ef- 
fort to capture power,” resulted un- 
der Bela Kun in the assassination 
of some 80,000 Catholics. An im- 
pressive number of admirers of the 
Soviet have come back from Russia 
to write books of passionate indig- 
nation and repudiation. To men- 
tion but a few of the best known, 
there were William H. Chamberlin, 
Russian correspondent of the Chris- 
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tian Science Monitor for twelve 
years; Emma Goldman, Eugene 
Lyons, Malcolm Muggeridge; to say 
nothing of the damning criticisms 
of such friends as Walter Duranty, 
Sir Walter Citrine, André Gide, and 
the occasional admissions of Jo- 
seph Davies and Wendell Willkie. 
Chamberlin, Lyons and Muggeridge 
mentioned with deepest horror the 
deliberate starving to death of three 
or four millions of people in the 
Ukraine, that rich grain-growing 
district, in 1933. There is nothing 


of this in Haines and Hoffman. In — 


their dispassionate account “the 
Ukrainians, like the Baltic peoples, 
were obsessed by a visionary and 
foolish nationalism which inspired 
them to fight against the Bolsheviks 
at the same time that it held them 
back from loyal adherence to Deni- 
kin’s military government. The 
penalty for that folly was not only 
a communist conquest, but Mos- 
cow’s singling out of the Ukraine as 
the least trustworthy political mem- 
ber of the Soviet system and there- 
fore the special target of Bolshevist 
tyranny.” “Special target”! What 
a euphemism for the murder of 
three to four million(some put the 
number as high as ten million) 
men, women and children! 

The Comintern has never given 
up its plan for world revolution; it 
has only changed its tactics. Did 
not Stalin on his birthday in 1939 
renew his pledge to conquer the 
world? As for the success and the 
advances in social well-being of the 
Russian people, who seemed “bus- 
ily and enthusiastically at work 
building the system of the future,” 
as Messrs. Haines and Hoffman in- 
form us on page 221, the results 
after twenty and twenty-five years 
are notorious. The New York Times 
in 1937 reported “that in Russia 
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the average wage is appallingly low 
in purchasing power; that the liv- 
ing conditions of the average Soviet 
citizen are at slum level, judged by 
American standards; that the peo- 
ple are still starved for the most 
ordinary consumer goods, and what 
they can find are at exorbitant 
prices and usually of such unbe- 
lievably bad quality that they could 
not compete with capitalistically 
produced goods for a minute in any 
free market.” An editorial in the 
Times on August 23, 1943, indicates 
that the conditions have not 
changed for the better. Walter 
Duranty reports wider inequalities 
between classes in the Soviet Union 
than anywhere else in the world. 
“Socialism, too, has its haves and 
its have-nots,” wrote Harold Denny 
of the Times. Such pertinent and 
telling facts are omitted from the 
book of Messrs. Haines and Hoff- 
* man. Nor do they quote Stalin’s 
ominous threat, reported by Isaac 
Don Levine, who interviewed him 
in 1934, of a Soviet United States. 
This would be more serviceable than 
their various jibes at those who fear 
the “Red bogey.” 


As if following the Moscow party 
line, they misrepresent the Spanish 
Civil War, in defiance of well- 
known available facts, which Mr. 
Hoffman at least was well aware of 
in 1938. They assure us that the 
Republic of 1931 wished only to 
“bring Spain into line with the lib- 
eralism of other western states.” 
Reactionaries and landowners, with 
the “subtle” connivance of the 
clergy, overthrew it in the 1933 
election, “by corruption and illegal- 
ity.” Gil Robles then halted the 
agricultural reforms, restored edu- 
cation to the religious orders, offi- 
cially recognized Catholic festivals 
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and began negotiating for a con- 
cordat with Rome. Leftist workers 
“replied” with’ strikes and “occa- 
sional church burnings” and finally, 
in 1934, with “revolution on an 
extensive scale,” which was sternly 
repressed by the Right with “mass 
executions and imprisonments.” 
The differences of “Gil Robles and 
his clerical Fascists” with monar- 
chists and Falangists led to the vic- 
tory, in the elections of February, 
1936, of the Popular Front, which 
was “distinctly moderate in tone, 
calling merely for a return to the 
liberal tendencies of the early re- 
publican regime.” Yet the Right 
refused to accept the results, and 
began laying plans for a revolution. 
The Popular Front was weakened 
by dissensions between the con- 
servative Socialists and the “radical 
Socialists, led by Largo Caballero, 
who since 1934 had learned to 
espouse complete socialization.” 
Strikes, unrest and seizure of lands 
by impatient peasants followed, un- 
til “Fascist and semi-Fascist mili- 
tary organizations, following the 
pattern of the Nazis and Fascists, 
indulged in violence and provoked 
uprisings where they could,” — no 
examples of these provocations be- 
ing given. The “Leftists retaliated 
in kind; here and there churches 
and monasteries were burned. It 
was difficult to fix responsibility for 
these accidents. Provocation .was 
undoubtedly given by the Right, 
and the undisciplined masses fre- 
quently contributed gratuitously 
[sic] to a condition of anarchy 
which the enemies of the Republic 
had an interest in creating. But on 
the other hand, civil authorities tol- 
erated violence against Spanish re- 
ligious institutions” (pp. 413, 414). 

To deal with this situation, the 
Popular Front exiled Franco and 
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others, reintroduced secularized 
education, and revived agrarian re- 
forms suspended in 1934, so that 
200,000 peasants were resettled by 
July, 1936. But “the military and 
the Civil Guard, shot through with 
reactionary influences, could not be 
relied upon as enforcing agencies,” 
and it was impossible for the Peo- 
ple’s Front Government to use force 
against the disgruntled Anarcho- 
Syndicalists. “Capitalizing upon 
these conditions, the Right extrem- 
ists formulated plans for revolution. 
Very little is known about the nego- 
liations . . . or the actual prepara- 
tions. .. . It was finally agreed that 
the revolution should begin early 
in July. ... By strange coincidence, 
the revolution followed by four days 
the murder of Calvo Sotelo, Right 
monarchist leader, who was killed 
by Republican shock troops in re- 
taliation for the earlier murder of 
their popular leader José Castillo. 
It was thus given the appearance 
of being spontaneous revolt.” Only 
after Franco, aided by 40,000 Ital- 
ians and German bombers, ap- 
proached Madrid, did the Popular 
Front Government, fleeing to Va- 
lencia, become Communistic—“but 
not, it should be noticed, until the 
Right reactionaries had driven it to 
this extreme... . 

“The Soviet Union also interested 
itself in the Spanish revolution for 
political reasons. A Franco vic- 
tory which would weaken France 
was sure to expose the Soviet Union 
to further dangers. Consequently 
authorities at Moscow undertook to 
neutralize the effects of Nazi-Fascist 
intervention by shipping men and 
material to the Loyalists.” Noth- 
ing about how many or how much, 
though “some” tanks arrived from 
Russia—nothing, however, before 
the latter part of October, 1936, and 


nothing in proportion to the.totali- 
tarian contributions. 

Britain and France failed to help 
the Loyalists for fear of plunging 
their peoples into a general war for 
which they were not yet prepared. . 
No such compunction seems to 
trouble the consciences of Messrs. 
Hoffman and Haines, who severely 
censure the United States for fol- 
lowing the British-French lead in 
“this sorry story of democratic in- 
eptitude.” Franco’s victory men- 
aced Gibraltar and England’s status 
quo in the Mediterranean, isolated 
France and the Soviet, encouraged 
Hitler and Mussolini. 

Now, no one denies that Franco 
accepted (and paid for with cash) 
the aid of Italy and to a far lesser 
extent of Germany; though why this 
should be more reprehensible than 
the “Loyalists” accepting it from 
what Mr. Hoffman used to call “the 
Bolshevist monster” does not ap- 
pear. There were grave social in- 
justices in Spain before 1931, as the 
social reforms of Franco themselves 
bear witness; however, the landed 
estates were small compared to 
those in England in 1936, and the 
Republic only made matters worse 
by turning workers loose on bad 
land without tools or funds. Doubt- 
less there were indefensible acts on 
the Nationalist side, as in every 
war, and in every army; and there 
were certainly some Spanish Fas- 
cists. But the Nationalist record is 
infinitely better than that of their 
foes. Franco has declared, amid 
popular applause, that his govern- 
ment admits its subordination to 
the spiritual authority of God and 
His Church. In that, at least, he 
was not Fascist. 

The plot to destroy the Christian 
order in Spain was Communist, not | 
Axis. It originated as far hack as 
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1920, when Lenin established the 
Spanish section of the Comintern, 
after his prophecy that Spain would 
be the second Bolshevist state in 
Europe. In 1930. two Spanish com- 
rades returned from Moscow with 
full instructions for the revolution. 
By 1932 there were at least 10,000 
Communists in Spain, almost three 
times as many, in proportion to the 
total population, as the 30,000 Reds 
who had seized Russia in 1917. 
Messrs. Haines and Hoffman say 
there were only 3,000; but The New 
York Times of January 20, 1932, 
reported that 3,000 Communists in 
Bilbao alone had stormed the jail 
in an effort to lynch the Catholics 
who. had taken refuge there, after 
the “liberal” Republic began to 
function. Behind these Commu- 
nists, also, were other radical par- 
ties, notably many hundreds of 
thousands of “radical Socialists,” 
the strongest party in Spain, who 
were definitely Marxist, and had 
been the real power that forced the 
abdication of King Alfonso, to pave 
the way for a Spanish Soviet. (The 
New: York Times, October 6, 1934.) 

Moreover, all the Left parties 
were secretly linked by key men of 
the Grand Orient. Within a month 
after Alfonso had been tricked into 
abdicating, The New York Times 
published a dispatch from Duranty 
in Moscow, quoting Pravda to the 
effect that the Spanish revolution 
was on the way to Communism and 
that “the anti-clerical movement is 
likely to be the pivot on which the 
country will be swung to the left” 
(Times, May 15, 1931). The Re- 
public immediately revealed its true 
nature; expelled all the Jesuits and 
seized their schools, colleges, 
churches and other property, val- 
ued at $30,000,000, to the notorious 
injury of education, to which they 
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paid lip service. (The secular clergy 
had owned no property in Spain for 
decades.) Moscow rejoiced. The 
red flag appeared in many Spanish 
villages, churches were burned, 
nuns were insulted. 

If there was corruption and ille- 
gality in the election of 1933, 
Messrs. Hoffman and Haines furnish 
no proof. The great fact they omit 
is that the victory of the Right was 
achieved mainly by the Catholic 
women of Spain, voting for the first 
time, nor was there anything 
“subtle” about the connivance of 
the clergy, who openly, bravely and 
with every right and justification 
urged them to defeat the treacher- 
ous foes of Christ and of His 
Church. When the Catholics won, 
the Marxists threatened armed re- 
volt if they formed a cabinet. The 
Catholics submitted rather than 
force the issue to bloodshed, and 
the Left began drilling troops. 

The revolution of October, 1934, 
was notoriously Communistic; it 
was so reported in the press of the 
world. It began with a revolution- 
ary general. strike by the 1,000,000 
Communists calling themselves 
“radical Socialists.” “Soviet for 
Spain is Socialist Aim” was The 
New York Times headline of Octo- 
ber 6, 1934. “If they win,” said the 
Times correspondent, “Spain will 
become a proletarian state.” A So- 
viet was proclaimed by the miners 
of Asturias, and well-armed forces 
under Largo Caballero fought off 
the army for two weeks, till the 
dead numbered 1,335, the wounded 
thrice as many. The army cap- 
tured from the Reds 90,000 rifles, 
33,000 revolvers, 500,000 rounds of 
ammunition, all sent in from 
“abroad.” The “mass executions” 
reported by Messrs. Hoffman and 
Haines consisted of the shooting of 
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two soldiers, convicted of treason 
by a court martial. There were 
30,000 arrests. Spanish Catholics 
have a peculiar prejudice against 
people who burn churches ‘and 
homes, violate nuns, and expose 
the body of a murdered priest un- 
der a sign, “pork for sale,” as “lib- 
erals” of 1934 did. One of the pris- 
oners, Largo Caballero, then boasted 
that he was going to be the Lenin of 
the Spanish Soviet, and that Azafia 
would be his Kerensky. This may 
be what Messrs. Haines and Hoff- 
man refer to when they say he 
was “espousing complete socializa- 
tion.” 

The real “corruption and illegal- 
ity” occurred in the election of Feb- 
ruary, 1936, when, thanks to the 
crooked electoral code passed by 
the Republic, the Popular Front 
won a majority of seats in the 
Cortes, although the Right had a 
majority of 400,000 of the votes 
cast. Leftists beat and intimidated 
voters everywhere. In several 
places they smashed the glass urns 
containing ballots, and burned the 
contents. They seized and altered 
the ballots in Corunna, Pontevedra, 
Lugo, Carceres, Cérdoba and 
Sevilla. In Corunna and other 
places they imprisoned the Right 
candidates and leaders, and forced 
them to sign admissions of defeat. 

How soon the army decided they 
had reached “the point where reac- 
tion is provoked” (Mr. Hoffman’s 
phrase of 1935) I do not know; nor 
apparently does he. The Popular 
Front surely gave plenty of provoca- 
tion, with little evidence of its abil- 
ity to maintain order. The 30,000 
Reds arrested in 1934 were turned 
loose on the country. The Cortes 
dismissed Zamora and put Azaiia in 
his place. Red flags appeared in 
Madrid, and three great Catholic 
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churches were burned there, while 
Marxists prevented the firemen 
from interfering. Fires, bombings 
and assassinations occurred daily. 
Strikes were called against small 
employers to force them into the 
proletarian ranks. On March 11, 
1936, Azafia called in Caballero (his 
Lenin), and they decided to organ- 
ize “special Marzist brigades . . . to 
put an end to the murders and 
church - burnings which have oc- 
curred in the guise of ‘celebration’ 
of the Left Front’s election vietory,” 
said the Times of March 12th, add- 
ing to this grim joke that Caballero 
had not renounced his aim “to es- 
tablish a proletarian dictatorship,” 
and that priests, and nuns in secu- 
lar attire, were fleeing in all direc- 
tions to the frontiers as convents 
and churches burned. 

On April 24th, 121 Spanish Reds 
returning from Moscow were greet- 
ed at Madrid by 4,000 who raised 
clenched fists and hailed the Soviet 
(Times, April 25, 1936). The ses- 
sions of the Cortes were opened and 
closed with the singing of the “Jn- 
ternationale.” Robles declared that 
in four months the Reds had totally 
destroyed 160 churches and par- 
tially burned 251, besides sacking 
and destroying many convents, 
schools, Right newspaper offices 
and homes. Generally, however, 
the Rightest deputies were jeered 
and booed from the floor when they 
attempted to speak, until Calvo 
Sotelo made his famous protest 
against the criminal inaction of the 
government, in July. The Commu- 
nist deputy Dolores Ibaruri, “La 
Pasionaria,” who was soon to lead 
bands of drunken harlots in mock- 
ing, castrating and murdering help- 
less priests, interrupted him with 
the cry, “That will be your last 
speech!” A few nights later he was 
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dragged from his home by a squad 
of the government’s assault guards. 
Next morning his body, full of knife 
and bullet holes, was found in a 
cemetery. This was an even stran- 
ger “coincidence” than the one 
noted by Messrs. Haines and Hoff- 
man. Franco alleged that Sotelo 
had been assassinated by orders 
from the Grand Orient at Geneva. 
So much for the “distinctly mod- 
erate tone” that these gentlemen 
discover in the Popular Front 
regime. 

As Franco raised the flag of re- 
volt in Morocco, Madrid immediate- 
ly became a Communistic hell-hole. 
Murder squads well armed with 
machine guns or rifles roamed the 
city under red flags, in cars labeled 
“CHEKA,” killing every one they 
chose to brand as Fascists; men, 
women, children, young and old, 
priests and nuns, whose rosaries 
they stuffed into their dying 
mouths. In some places priests 
were nailed to their church doors 
(N. Y. Sun, September 4, 1936). 
Gasoline was poured over the hab- 
its of some nuns, and ignited, while 
Red ghouls mocked the living 
torches. In five months, the Times 
estimated conservatively, 25,000 de- 
fenseless civilians had been butch- 
ered in Madrid alone. In all Spain 
hundreds of thousands of civilians 
were slaughtered, together with 
eleven bishops and 11,000 religious, 
including both priests and nuns. In 
the first year of the war, the Marx- 
ists burned 20,000 Catholic churches 
—“here and there.” 

All this devil’s fury, more charac- 
teristic of Soviet than of Spanish 
history, was too prompt, too effi- 
cient and too well organized to have 
been a spontaneous outburst of 
wrath over the news of Franco’s ap- 
peal to arms. For months the word 
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had been passed in the cafés of 
of Madrid that the Red Revolution 
would commence in May; later it 
was said July. In May the newspa- 
per published by exiled Spanish an- 
archists in New York declared that 
the Socialists were planning a So- 
viet uprising. Very soon after 
Franco’s revolt there arrived from 
Mexico, in boxes labeled “food sup- 
plies,” a large consignment of arms 
and munitions for the “Loyalists” 
at Madrid, while Russian ships be- 
gan dumping supplies at Barcelona, 
Valencia and Alicante, and arms 
soon poured in from Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, France, Poland and _ the 
United States. Early in October, 
according to the Times, 2,000 
Frenchmen and 2,000 Russians were 
instructing Spanish Red militiamen 
in Albacete. Russian trucks, planes, 
more than 100 tanks, and other 
materiel arrived “long in advance 
of Russia’s decision to aid the Span- 
ish Government openly” (Times 
again, December 7, 1936). Com- 
munists from fifty-three different 
countries, it was reported at Mos- 
cow, fought in the Red Spanish 
armies. The New York Times of 
August 19, 1936, quoted Commander 
Ristori to the effect that Madrid was 
commanded by army. and navy offi- 
cers who were Grand Orient Masons 
almost without exception; and from 
the same newspaper it appears that 
most of the navy went over to the 
“Loyalists” because so many of its 
officers were of the same affiliation. 
Certain American lodges, especially 
of the Scottish rite of the South, 
cabled felicitations to the Popular 
Front in July, 1936, and were promi- 
nent later in the campaign to lift 
the embargo. Behind the poor 
friendless “democracy” of press 
propaganda were very formidable 
powers and principalities of this 
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world. And not least among them 
was the Soviet. 

Comrade Marcel Rosenberg, the 
Soviet Ambassador, took charge at 
Madrid within a few weeks. He at- 
tended all Council meetings, and it 
was noticed he had more power 
than any cabinet minister. It was 
he who appointed Largo Caballero 
head of the government as early as 
September 4, 1936, two months be- 
fore the flight to Valencia. When 
he went nightly to the theaters 
(where only Soviet pictures were 
shown) the audiences raised 
clenched fists and sang the “Jnter- 
nationale.” All over the city hung 
huge posters with likenesses of 
Josef Stalin. Such was the “legal 
government” for which Messrs. 
Haines and Hoffman believe the 
United States should have risked a 
world war, unprepared, in the anx- 
ious days before the heroic defense 
of the Alcazar of Toledo, of which 
there is not a word in this book. 

Finally, it is hardly surprising 
that a book which can express in- 
dignation for certain unnamed “hor- 
rors” of Franco’s Spain, but sup- 
presses all mention of the “liqui- 
dation” of 11,000 religious, has very 
faint praise indeed for the Catholic 
Church. Despite a reference to the 
great missionary effort of “the 
Christian Church” in the nineteenth 
century, a distinction seems to be 
made (p. 11) between the Christian 
Church and the Catholic Church, 
which Mr. Hoffman at least knows 
is the Christian Church. It is in- 
accurate to cite the Protestant and 
Catholic Churches as examples of 
“traditional Christianity” (p. 342), 
when the essence of Protestantism 
was a protest against so many vital 
Christian traditions. It is mislead- 
ing to say that Christianity is “based 
upon the concept of human broth- 
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erhood”—it is infinitely more than 
that! Though we are told that the 
Catholic Church is the only one 
that extends throughout the world, 
that Eucharistic Congresses were 
established in 1881, and that “from 
the pontificate of Pius IX. to that 
of Pius X. there was a most impres- 
sive strengthening of the bonds of 
intercourse that link the papacy to 
the Church throughout the world” 
(whatever that may mean), we 
learn also that the Faith has been 
generally superseded in the west by 
liberalism, socialism and commu- 
nism; and no one would ever gather 
from reading these pages, where 
priests so often appear as reaction- 
aries, frightened by the Red bogey, 
that the Church is the Mystical Body 
of Christ, the salt of the earth, the 
light that shines in the world’s 
darkness. 

Even if we grant that this need 
not be stressed in a book of this 
kind, we have a right to expect, 
however, purely as a matter of his- 
tory, some account of what the 
great modern Popes have said con- 
cerning the world affairs under dis- 
cussion. The last noble encyclical 
of Leo XIII. would have given the 
true explanation of the link between 
liberalism, socialism and commu- 
nism: “a pernicious and disloyal 
work, in the pursuit of which above 
all others a certain sect of darkness 
is engaged, a sect which human so- 
ciety these many years carries with- 
in itself and which like a deadly 
poison destroys its happiness, its 
fecundity and its life. ... Full of 
the spirit of Satan who, according 
to the words of the Apostle, knows 
how to transform himself into an 
angel of light, it gives prominence 
to its humanitarian object, but it 
sacrifices everything to its sec- 
tarian purpose and protests it has 
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no political aim, while in reality it 
exercises the most profound action 
on the legislative and administra- 
tive life of the nations, and while 
loudly professing its respect for au- 
thority and even for religion, has 
for its ultimate purpose, as its own 
statutes declare, the destruction of 
authority as well as of the priest- 
hood, both of which it holds up as 
the enemies of liberty.” * 

Pius XI. reminded the world 
that “no one can be at the same 
time a sincere Catholic and a true 
Socialist,” and that “the parent of 
this cultural Socialism was Lib- 
eralism, and its offspring will be 
Bolshevism.” He discerned in Com- 
munism “what was never before 
seen in history, the satanical ban- 

8 Apostolic letter reviewing his pontificate, 


March 19, 1902, and repeating the unheeded 
warning of “Humanum genus,” 1884, 


ners of war against God and against 
religion brazenly unfurled to the 
winds in the midst of all peoples.” 
The Spanish Civil War he attrib- 
uted not to a Fascist plot, but to “a 
truly satanic hatred of God and 
against humanity redeemed by 
Him” under “those forces which 
have already given a sample of 
themselves in subversive attacks on 
every kind of order from Russia to 
China, from Mexico to South Amer- 
ica.” Our Holy Father Pius XII., 
condemning racism and state abso- 
lutism, traced them back to their 
source in the “nefarious efforts of 
not a few to dethrone Christ.” 
These majestic voices are not even 
mentioned in the bibliography of 
the Haines-Hoffman book, yet they 
cry out against its tendentious im- 
plications, and above all, against its 
inexcusable omissions. 
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beater auch marked the close of the season of the Holy Spirit and 
next Sunday ushers in kingdomtide, the season of the kingdom 
of God on earth. After this and beginning November 29 comes the 
season of expectancy with all the spiritual beauty of the Christmas 
season. If we could ever get mankind to think of these seasons with 
the same attention that he gives to spring, summer, autumn and 


winter there would be fewer wars. The season of God on earth cer- 
tainly should be given more attention by everybody and I wish the 
churches would put more emphasis on it. Why is it that you see 
campaigns and drives conducted for almost everything except the 
one paramount need of all mankind? 

—Dave Booner, in the Sun, August 23d, 





WORDS CAN BE CONVERTED 


By Georce L. KANE 


VER since Saul of Tarsus was 
knocked off his horse and 
“blinded with excess of light” on 
the road to Damascus, the stories 
of conversions to the Catholic Faith 
have held strong interest for large 
numbers of readers. In our own 
day, spiritual biographies, particu- 
larly those in which unusual con- 
versions are recorded, have been 
one of the most popular forms of 
Catholic literature. Frequently the 
feature of most interest in such 
biographies is not the conversion 
itself, but the resultant zeal for the 
Church’s cause in the convert’s later 
life and work. For instance, the 
grace of conversion transformed 


_ Saul, the violent persecutor of the 
infant Church, into Paul, the great 
Apostle of the Gentiles. 

But the Church has not been con- 
tent to convert only human beings; 
in the course of nineteen centuries 
she has brought objects, practices, 


and even words into the fold, It is 
with the histories of some of these 
verbal converts that we shall con- 
cern ourselves. Here, too, it will be 
found that curious as the actual 
conversions of many Catholic words 
are, the way in which they have 
remained stanch subjects and faith- 
ful servants of the Church for many 
centuries is still more remarkable. 

Two of the earliest of verbal con- 
verts were the noun baptism and the 
verb baptize. Both of these come 
from a common Greek word mean- 
ing “to wash” or “to cleanse,” and 
because of the external sign used 
in the conferring of the Sacrament, 
namely, the pouring of the water, 


the word was readily converted into 
the universal language of the 
Church. 

The word eucharist is from an- 
other Greek source meaning 
“thanksgiving.” Communion is 
from the Latin cum, “with,” and 
unio, “a uniting,” which very well 
describe the result of Holy Com- 
munion. Host is derived from 
Latin hostia, “victim, sacrifice,” be- 
cause in the Mass the host (the 
wafer) becomes the Host (the Vic- 
tim). Extreme Unction is from the 
Latin for “last anointing.” The 
Greek word for “anointing,” Chris- 
ma, appears in English chrism, to 
which the word Christ, “the an- 
ointed One,” is closely related. 
Viaticum is a Latin word meaning 
“something provided for a journey,” 
being derived from via, “‘a journey, 
road, way,” the word we use when 
we send a letter via New York. 

Mass is generally thought to be 
from Latin missa, which means “a 
sending away” or “dismissal.” St. 
Isidore of Seville explains the word 
as referring to the dismissal of the 
catechumens at the offertory. The 
word generally came to apply to 
what followed after the dismissal 
and then to the whole service. While 
this origin of the word has not been 
universally accepted, other attempts 
at a satisfactory derivation, such as 
that from Latin mensa, “a table,” 
have been rejected by most reput- 
able scholars. 

The Introit is from a Latin word 
meaning “going in,” or “entrance,” 
and it was originally sung while 
the priest was approaching the altar 
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to celebrate Mass. The Offertory, 
as is obvious, means the “offering.” 
At the time of the offertory the con- 
gregation makes its offerings of 
alms. The connection between the 
offertory and the offertory collection 
is more intimate than one might 
imagine. In early Christian times 
the offertory collection consisted of 
bread and wine which the people 
brought to be used in the sacrifice. 
Later, in different times and cir- 
cumstances, it was found more 
practical for the offerings to be in 
the coin of the realm and the ma- 
terials of the sacrifice to be pro- 
vided by the Church. The collect, 
though coming from a Latin word 
meaning “a collection or gathering 
together,” has no reference to the 
collection. The idea of “gathering 
together” seems to be that in the 
orations or prayers to which the 
term collect was originally applied 


the thought of the other prayers of 
the day was “gathered together” or 
“summarized.” 

The word epistle in classical 


Greek meant “a letter.” In Chris- 
tian times the word came to be ap- 
plied to the letters of St. Paul, and 
it is from these letters that the 
epistle of the Mass is most often 
taken. While the boy who defined 
epistle as “the wife of an apostle” 
was logically quite wrong, he was 
etymologically almost right. If he 
had said that epistle is “the sister 
of apostle,” he would have been 
very near the truth, for the two 
words are derived from a common 
ancestor, the Greek verb stellein, 
“to send,” each with a different pre- 
fix. An epistle thus strictly ety- 
mologically means “that which is 
sent upon (an occasion)” while an 
apostle is “a person sent from (an- 
other).” 

Gospel is from an old English 


compound, god-spell, meaning 
“good news,” which is a literal 
translation of the Greek euangelion 
(Latin evangelium), the same root 
from which the word angel, “mes- 
senger,” comes. The writer of a 
gospel, however, is still an evan- 
gelist. 

The preface of the Mass is like 
the preface of a book, in that it is 
the introduction, that is, the intro- 
duction to the important part of the 
service; its source, Latin praefatio, 
merely means “something said be- 
fore.” Friends often speak of giving 
one another a memento in their 
prayers. This word comes from two 
prayers in the Mass, each of which 
beings, Memento, Domine, “Re- 
member Lord,” one being for the 
living and the other for the dead. 

Altar, which first appears in Eng- 
lish about the year 1000, is gen- 
erally thought to be ultimately from 
the Latin adjective altus, “high.” 
The Credo, like so many of the 
prayers of the Mass, is named from 
its first word, “Credo in unum 
Deum.” Because at Mass the server 
goes to the credence table immedi- 
ately after the Creed (credo) is said 
or sung, we might suspect that the 
one gave its name to the other. It 
is true that both words ultimately 
derive from the Latin credere, “to 
believe,” but they have very differ- 
ent histories. The creed is a sys- 
tematic profession of Christian be- 
lief. The credence table takes its 
name from a medieval practice in 
which a servant was required to 
taste of the food and drink about to 
be offered to the king or other im- 
portant person, to show his belief 
that the food had not been poisoned. 
The practice itself survives in the 
Pope’s Mass, in which the server 
must consume one of the hosts and 
some of the wine before presenting 
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them to the Holy Father for the 
sacrifice. 

A good Catholic would almost 
consider himself guilty of sacrilege 
were he to associate in his mind a 
tabernacle with a tavern, yet the 
two words are very closely associ- 
ated, tabernacle being from the 
Latin word tabernaculum, meaning 
“a tent,” a diminutive of taberna, 
“a hut,” which has developed into 
the English tavern. 

Madonna is an Italian word mean- 
ing “my lady,” referring, of course, 
to the Blessed Mother. The first 
element ma is the possessive pro- 
noun, and donna comes from Latin 
domina, “lady,” the feminine form 
of dominus. In French domina has 
become dame, and madame (English 
madam and ma’am) is therefore 
the exact etymological equivalent 
of madonna. 

The vessels used in association 
with the Blessed Eucharist are like- 
wise in origin objects of ordinary 
Latin and Greek life. The chalice is 
in Latin, caliz, meaning “a cup.” 
The paten is from patena, “a ves- 
sel or basin.” Ciborium is not from 
Latin cibus, “food,” as we might 
reasonably suspect, but rather from 
Greek kiborion, meaning “a drink- 
ing vessel.” Pyz is in Greek “a box.” 
Monstrance and ostensorium (osten- 
sory) are from two Latin words, 
monstrare and ostendere, both 
meaning “to show.” 

The names of the vestments used 
in divine service, like the vestments 
themselves, have remained un- 
changed for many centuries. The 
word vestment itself in Latin means 
“a garment,” but it has acquired 
the restricted meaning of a garment 
worn by a cleric during religious 
services. Obviously, the vestry is 
the place where the vestments are 
kept. Amice comes from Latin 


amictus meaning “a wrapping 
round.” Alb is from a Latin adjec- 
tive alba, “white.” It was probably 
originally used in some such com- 
bination as vestis alba, “white gar- 
ment.” Here, as so frequently in 
language, the adjective has acquired 
the meaning of the original adjec- 
tive-noun combination. Cincture 
merely means “a girdle.” The man- 
iple is generally thought to have 
been originally a handkerchief 
which the celebrant wore on his 
arm, though its Latin original 
meant simply “handful.” Stole is 
from a Greek word meaning “a 
garment.” 

Chasuble is derived from a pop- 
ular form of Latin casula, “a little 
house,” presumably because the 
older form of this vestment so com- 
pletely covered its wearer as to sug- 
gest a house. Still more interesting 
is surplice from two Latin words 
super, “over, above,” and pellicia, 
“furs,” because it is generally sup- 
posed that the surplice was first 
worn in the cold countries of North- 
ern Europe to cover the furs. Cope 
comes from a medieval Latin word 
capa meaning a “cope,” or “cape.” 
This word originally meant the 
covering for a woman’s head, a 
meaning evident in the English 
word cap and French chapeau, both 
derivatives from the same source. 
From this original meaning the 
word developed to apply to a cloak 
to which a hood is attached. A 
further transfer to “any sort of 
cloak or cape” was easy. Another 
interesting derivative of the same 
origin is chaplet, “a string of beads 
used for prayer.” It originally 
meant “a crown or wreath of flowers 
to be placed on. the head,” and it 
came to be applied to the rosary be- 
cause of its garland shape. The 
dalmatic, a vestment worn by a 
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deacon, was originally somehow as- 
sociated with Dalmatia, from which 
its name was derived. 

Catholic comes from a Greek 
word meaning “universal,” and it 
is not infrequently used in that 
sense, though with a small “c.” In 
early Christian times a pagan could 
be a Catholic, for paganus in medi- 
eval Latin originally meant “a 
dweller in a pagus (village).” But 
since Christianity was naturally first 
preached in the larger towns and 
cities, the word pagan easily ac- 
quired the connotation of “one not 
possessing the Christian faith.” 

One would like to accept with 
confidence the older etymology of 
heathen which represented the de- 
velopment of that word as a perfect 
parallel to pagan. Scholars of an 
earlier day took a heathen to be “a 
dweller on a heath,” the latter word 
denoting remoteness from urban 
culture. Thus a heathen would gen- 
erally be without the Christian re- 
‘ligion. But some recent scholars of 
high repute have cast doubt on this 
etymology. ' 

The Greek word kleros meant 
“heritage” or “lot,” and early in the 
history of the Church it came to be 
applied to “one who chose the Lord 
as his portion,” and it has given 
such modern English derivatives as 
cleric, clerical, clergy, and clerk. 
The various stages through which 
the young man passes on his way 
to the priesthood are also desig- 
nated by common Latin or Greek 
terms borrowed by the early Church. 
The rite by which he is initiated 
into the ranks of the clergy is known 
as tonsure, “a shearing,” the rite 
consisting in the clipping of a small 
portion of the candidate’s hair. We 
have only to recall “tonsorial art- 
ist,” the modern euphemism for 
“barber.” 


The candidate to the priesthood, 
then, in succession is ordained por- 
ter (Latin porta, “door”), exorcist 
(from a Greek verb meaning “to 
bind by an oath”), acolyte (Greek 
‘fassistant’’), lector (Latin 
“reader”), subdeacon, deacon 
(Greek diakon, “servant”). Priest 
is from an Old English form of 
Greek presbyteros, “an elder.” The 
full form of the Greek word is 
found in the noun presbytery, “a 
priest’s residence” and the adjective 
Presbyterian. 

It would hardly be correct to 
suggest that a bishop has anything 
in common with a periscope, though 
the two words are very closely re- 
lated. Bishop is, of course, the Old 
English transformation of the Greek 
word episcopos, which is formed 
from the preposition epi, “over,” 
and the verb scopein, “to see,” the 
two words in combination meaning 
“overseer” or “supervisor.” A peri- 
scope is an instrument whereby one 
is enabled “to see around or be- 
yond.” A bishop inevitably suggests 
a diocese. This word in its Greek 
form dioikesis meant “housekeep- 
ing,” but it early acquired the mean- 
ing of “administration.” It came 
to designate a province adminis- 
tered by a Roman Governor, and 
thence was easily transferred to 
the territory administered by a 
Christian bishop. 

A cardinal (Latin cardo, cardinis, 
“a hinge”) is an important official 
in the Church, one on whom the 
Church to a certain extent depends 
for its functioning, as a door on its 
hinges. A dean (based on the Latin 
or Greek word for “ten”) is liter- 
ally one in charge of ten men. 

A friar is “a brother,” whose an- 
cestor (Latin frater) is easily rec- 
ognized in the English adjective fra- 
ternal. A monk is originally a her- 
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mit or “one who lived alone,” the 
meaning of the Greek monachos, 
from which it is derived. The word 
nun comes from the Greek nonna, 
a term of reverence applied to aged 
persons. It is related to Italian 
nonra, “grandmother,” and pos- 
sibly to English nanna, the designa- 
tion used by many children for 
“grandmother.” 

One of my vivid childhood recol- 
lections centers around an incident 
in which a momentary lapsus lin- 
guae caused me to refer to my 
parish priest as my “pasture.” The 
adults present on that occasion 
smiled complacently at the ludi- 
crousness of suggesting a connection 
between a parish priest and a graz- 
ing place for animals. Etymology 


is sometimes a convenient science, 
however, and pastor and pasture are 
so closely related that I can now 
smile at the ignorance of my for- 


mer critics. Both words are based 
on the Latin verb pascere, “to feed,” 
and the one indicates “him who 
feeds the sheep, the shepherd,” and 
the other, “the place where the 
sheep are fed.” 

A pastor not infrequently refers 
to his congregation as his flock or 
his sheep. This beautiful figure of 
the sheep and the shepherd was, of 
course, begun by our Lord Himself, 
Who delighted in using this pastoral 
imagery, calling Himself the Good 
Shepherd, Who gives His life for 
His sheep, and bidding St. Peter, 
“Feed My Lambs ... Feed My 
Sheep.” It was this same pastoral 
imagery that Milton used with such 
scathing effect in Lycidas in his 
descriptions of some of the clergy 
of his day: 


“... such as, for their bellies’ sake, 
’ Creep, and intrude, and climb into 
the fold! 
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Of other care they little reckoning 
make 

Than how to scramble at the 
shearers’ feast, 

And shove away the worthy bidden 
guest. 

Blind mouths! that scarce them- 
selves know how to hold 

A sheep-hook, or have learnt aught 
else the least 

That to the faithful Herdman’s art 
belongs! ... 

The hungry sheep look up, and are 
not fed... .” 


An assistant to a pastor in Amer- 
ica is a curate, though in England 
curate is a synonym for pastor, like 
the French form cure, The word is 
derived from the Latin curatus, 
“one having the ‘cure’ of souls.” 
The Oxford English Dictionary sug- 
gests that the change of meaning 
apparently arose in Ireland from 
the fact that the resident assistants 
to non-resident pastors came to be 
called curates, that is, “those in 
charge,” by an extension of that 
term. Custom was stronger than 
language, however, and instead of 
custom conferring a term of dignity 
on the assistant, language reduced 
the status of the word curate to 
make it applicable to an assistant. 

The word parson is now usually 
regarded as Protestant although ‘in 
Chaucer’s day it was a thoroughly 
orthodox Catholic word. It is but 
another form of person and comes 
from Latin persona, the original 
meaning of which was “the mask 
used by an actor on the Roman 
stage.” To the unschooled it would 
almost appear obvious that persona 
is to be derived from the verb per- 
sonare, “to sound through,” for the 
actor caused his voice “to sound 
through” the mask. But scholars 
are cautious in accepting this ety- 
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mology. Be that as it may, from 
the meaning of “mask” to that of 
“the actor wearing the mask” the 
transition was easy. From this sense 
the word readily acquired that of 
“a character in the drama,” and so 
we have prefixed to a play a list of 
the “Dramatis Personae,” the char- 
acters in the play. 

Vicar is from a Latin word mean- 
ing “a representative,” and rector 
is from the verb regere, “to guide 
or rule,” to which rex, regal and 
other similar words are also re- 
lated. A pontiff was originally a 
“bridge-builder” (Latin pontifex), 
though even in pagan Rome the 
word was used to designate one of 
the principal priests of the Roman 
religion. The editors of the Oxford 
Dictionary suggest that the word 
puntis, “offering or sacrifice,” which 
existed in some of the Italic dialects 
other than Latin, may at one time 
have been the first element in ponti- 
fex, and its similarity to the Latin 
pons, pontis, “a bridge,” caused it 
to become identified with that word. 

The word presbytery for “a 
priest’s residence” has already 
been mentioned, and its etymology 
from the Greek word for “priest” is 
obvious. The same may be said of 
rectory from rector. Another syno- 
nym for a priest’s residence some- 
times heard in parts of America is 
glebe house. Glebe is from Latin 
gleba, “land or soil,” in which sense 
it appears in Gray’s “Elegy,” “Their 
furrow oft the stubborn glebe has 
broke.” In medieval England it ac- 
quired the restricted meaning of 
“the piece of land belonging to a 
church or benefice.” It was an easy 
progress from this use to an adjec- 
tival use with some such meaning 
as “belonging to the church.” 

The names of the various types 
of ecclesiastical buildings have sev- 
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eral points of interest. The word 
ecclesiastical itself is derived ulti- 
mately from the Latin noun ecclesia, 
Latin having previously borrowed 
it from Greek, in which language it 
meant “an assembly.” In Latin 
ecclesia became the word for 
“church” in virtually all of the uses 
of that word, and to it such words 
in the Romance languages as French 
église and Italian chiesa owe their 
origin. 

‘In spite of the strong Latin in- 
fluences on the English language 
through several centuries, ecclesia 
has never succeeded in displacing 
Old English cirice, which has de- 
veloped into Modern English church 
(kirk in northern dialects). Al- 
though the etymology has been 
strongly contested and several alter- 
natives suggested, the best scholar- 
ly opinion points to a derivation 
from Greek Kyriakon, “the house 
of the Lord,” from Kyrios, “Lord,” 
the word we hear daily in the Kyrie 
eleison of the Mass. 

Cathedral is for cathedral church, 
another instance of the adjective 
doing duty for an adjective-noun 
combination. It is derived from the 
Latin adjective cathedralis, “per- 
taining to a chair,” ultimately from 
the Greek kathedra, “a chair,” be- 
cause a cathedral is a church in 
which the bishop has his chair or 
throne. The word chair itself is 
but a French transmutation of 
kathedra, which replaced the medi- 
eval ancestor of our modern word 
stool and lowered that word to its 
present status. 

It is more appropriate that a 
building in which the Blessed Sac- 
rament is reserved should be called 
a basilica, “a king’s dwelling place,” 
from Greek basileus, “a king.” In 
the original application of this word 
to a church building, however, there 
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was no such association of ideas. 
From the original meaning of “royal 
place” the word acquired a new 
sense of “court of justice.” Some 
of these court buildings were in 
early times used by the Roman 
Christians as places of worship. 
Thus the term basilica came to ap- 
ply to a church constructed on 
architectural lines similar to the 
ancient Roman courts of justice. 
By far the most interesting of 
this group of words is chapel. It 
comes from the medieval Latin cap- 
pella, “a little cloak,” a diminutive 
derived from cappa, “a cloak or 
cape.” The cappella worn by St. 
Martin of Tours became a famous 
relic, which was regarded with such 
reverence that it was kept in a spe- 
cial building. Certain clerics were 
deputed to care for the building 
and its precious relic; these latter 
were called cappellani, the ances- 
tors of our chaplains. The word 
cappella was transferred from the 
cloak to the building in which it 
was preserved, and later, to any 
place where relics were kept. Later 
still the word was applied to a 
building or a room not regarded as 
a church but set aside for private 
devotion and divine service; hence 
the modern meaning of a word that 
originally meant “little cloak.” 


The English names of the feasts 
and seasons of the Church have 
been borrowed from a great variety 
of sources. The word Pentecost is 
from a Greek word meaning “fif- 
tieth(day),” the feast being the 
fiftieth day from Easter. Whitsun- 
day by which the same feast is fre- 
quently known in English, is really 
White Sunday, for in early times 
white was especially prominent as 
the color of the garments of those 
recently baptized. 


There is another reference to this 
practice in the liturgical title of the 
Sunday after Easter, Dominica in 
Albis (Deponendis), “the Sunday 
on which the white garments are 
laid away.” Those who were bap- 
tized on Holy Saturday might wear 
their baptismal robes only until the 
Sunday following Easter. 

Christmas is Christ’s Mass, that 
is “Christ’s Feast,” there being more 
than a hint in the etymology that 
attendance at Mass is the best way 
of celebrating a feast-day. Yule 
and Yuletide, synonyms for Christ- 
mas and Christmas - time, are de- 
rived from Old English geol, the 
name of a pagan Germanic celebra- 
tion twelve days in length. Easter 
seems to be derived from Eostre, 
the ancient Germanic dawn goddess 
(goddess of the east), whose feast 
was celebrated in the spring. 

As is generally known, Epiphany, 
is Greek for “manifestation,” the 
feast commemorating the manifes- 
tation of the Infant Savior to the 
Gentiles in the persons of the Wise 
Men. Maundy Thursday, by which 
Holy Thursday is frequently 
known, owes its name to the Latin 
word mandatum, “commandment,” 
which is the opening word in the 
formula used in the ceremony of 
the washing of the feet, “Mandatum 
novum do vobis,” “a new command- 
ment I give unto you” (John xiii. 
14). 

The Rogation Days, the triduum 
of prayers before the Feast of the 
Ascension, derive their name from 
the Latin verb rogare, “to ask or to 
pray.” A vigil, “the eve of a feast” 
(Latin vigilia “a watching”), sug- 
gests a Christian custom of early 
times of keeping a night watch in 
preparation for a feast. The ety- 
mology of ember in Ember Days is 
not clear, though that word is quite 
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definitely of Old English origin. 
The Oxford Dictionary suggests 
ymbryne, “a recurring period of 
time,” as its source. 

Lent is from Anglo-Saxon lenc- 
ten, “spring.” It is thought to be 
ultimately derived from the Old 
English equivalent of the adjective 
long, because in spring the days 
lengthen rather noticeably. The 
Church’s other season of penance, 
Advent, gets its name from a com- 
mon Latin word adventus, “a com- 
ing or arrival,” for it was a prepara- 
tion for the most important coming 
the world has known. 

Since the Bible is the book of 
books, it is indeed appropriate that 
the word bible is from Greek(ta) 
biblia,” (the) books.” We have the 
same word in such English com- 
pounds as bibliography and biblio- 
phile. Breviary is from Latin bre- 
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abridgment,” for the breviary is 
considerably abridged, a fact not 
always appreciated by priests whose 
busy days force them to read the 
breviary late at night. 

Putting last things last, we may 
perhaps conclude this essay with 
the last things. Purgatory is a 
derivative of the Latin verb purgare, 
“to cleanse,” for in purgatory we 
all hope to be cleansed from any 
defilement that might bar us from 
Heaven. Limbo is from a medi- 
eval Latin noun, limbus, “edge” or 
“border,” limbo being thought by 
some people in the Middle Ages to 
be on the border of hell. Heaven 
and hell are of native English stock. 
Like the wonders of the place, the 
etymology of the name heaven is 
unknown; and only a slight notion 
of the horrors of hell is suggested 
by its derivation from a Germanic 





viarum (from brevis, “brief), “an word meaning “to conceal.” 
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H*s it occurred to anyone that there are other things to offer the 
returned veterans of this nation, when the war has come to an 
end, beside subsidies, insurances, medical attention, back pay and 
unemployment benefits? . . . If the returned veterans could be assured 
of the solvency of practical leadership which once made this a great 
nation and which looks now to the future to preserve its intrinsic 
values, they would need little else in the way of promises. But to 
the mind that thinks always in terms of pump priming, of planned 
scarcity to produce plenty, of free gifts from the United States treas- 
ury to settle all problems, national and international, and a higher 
and higher wage scale in order to overcome all inequalities and to 
make everyone,. everywhere, happy, this can hardly be looked for. 
So it is, probably, that the promise held out to the veterans, being in 
most of its details what they have a right to expect anyway, lacks the 
inspiration of a great and valuable moment or of high and exalted 
thought. 
—The Day (New London, Conn.), August 10th. — 
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VODUN AND CATHOLICISM 
By Dom Basit MATTHEWs, O.S.B. 


AITI has never had a census. 

However, the more reliable esti- 
mates place the total population in 
the neighborhood of 3,000,000. Of 
this number, approximately ninety- 
five per cent are Catholics. The 
peasantry make up about ninety 
per cent of the total population. 
The peasantry is Negro, descend- 
ants of African slaves. Ten per cent 
of the population live in the towns 
and cities. There the mulatto pre- 
dominates. Today Vodun is pri- 
marily a peasant institution. As 
nineteen out of every twenty peas- 
ants are Catholics, it follows that 
Vodun and Catholicism compete for 
the allegiance of the Haitian. Ob- 


jectively, the competition is real in 
part only. In the mind of the 
Haitian peasant there is not compe- 


tition but conciliation. To him 
Catholicism and Vodun, in its re- 
ligious phases, share the terrain of 
the supernatural. It is less than 
150 years since African slavery was 
abolished in the country. 

To be understood Vodun must be 
studied in the triple background of 
the African heritage, Catholicism, 
and the historical and social con- 
figuration of Haiti. Vodun regu- 
lates the total social structure and 
social process. It prescribes social 
practice in the household, in the 
fields, at the public dance. Vodun 
has no stated principles. It is all 
practice, even though many prin- 
ciples are implied in the practices 
and are acted upon by the people 
and are made articulate, however 
imperfectly, in the face of a chal- 
lenge. These principles appear as 


a set of beliefs so pervading all as- 
pects of human behavior, so differ- 
ently emphasized from person to 
person, so diverse from locality to 
locality, so free from the shackles 
of phrase and formula, so living and 
elastic that it is not possible to de- 
tail them. A general outline of the 
basic Vodun creed can, however, be 
given. 

James Leyburn has made an in- 
genious attempt to formulate the 
Vodun Creed in his book The 
Haitian People: 


“I believe in scores of gods and 
spirits, guardians of earth and sky 
and of all things visible and in- 
visible! I believe that all these 
vodun (who are called ‘loa’ or ‘mys- 
téres’) are potent, although less 
majestic than le bon Dieu of the 
Christians, that some of them came 
with our ancestors from our former 
home in Africa, while others we 
have learned about in our Haitian 
fatherland; that these loa have 
power to possess us, their worship- 
ers, informing us by inspiration of 
their needs and desires, which we 
must faithfully satisfy; that these 
loa, like us, are capable of good and 
evil, gentleness and anger, mercy 
and revenge! 

“TI believe in the efficacy of sacri- 
fice; in the pleasures of the living; 
in respect due to twins; in the care- 
ful cult of the dead, who may re- 
turn to our abodes; in the spiritual 
causation of diseases and misfor- 
tunes; in the dance through which 
we may be ‘mounted’ by our loa; in 
the possibility of interfering with 
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the normal flow of events by means 
of magic; in the efficacy of charms 
and spells; and in the Holy Catholic 
Church.” 


This formula does not mention 
belief in the Vodun “priest.” Yet 
not only is he the custodian of 
Vodun tradition, but without his 
advice and sanction, no Vodun serv- 
ice, no important secular business 
is undertaken. His prestige in so- 
ciety is great, his political power 
has been even greater in the histori- 
cal past. For example, it was the 
Vodun “priests” who, by their min- 
istrations, inspired the slave rebel- 
lion of 1791, sustained its leaders, 
were themselves sometimes leaders, 
and gave the revolution the charac- 
ter of a crusade. Boukman, a most 
notorious leader of the revolution, 
was a priest. And to some extent 
the great revolution, as well as 
many others before it, was a cru- 
sade for the retention of African 
forms of worship against the legal 
proscription of all forms of religious 
belief except Catholicism. 

Dr. Price-Mars thinks there is 
reason to believe that one of the 
first surprises to the newly arrived 
Africans was this obligation to con- 
fess strange gods. In confirmation 
of this view, he cites the oath which 
Boukman administered to his fol- 
lowers as a preparation for rebel- 
lion. Translated, it reads: 


“The good God who makes the 
sun that shines from above, who 
makes the storm to rage, give ear! 
Ye people, the good God is hidden 
in the skies. From there he looks 
down upon us and sees what the 
white man is doing. The God of 
the white man orders crime, ours 
blessing. But this our God who is 
so good commands us to seek ven- 


geance. He will guide our arms 
and give us his assistance. Destroy 
the image of the God of the whites, 
he thirsts for our tears. Hear with- 


in yourselves the call to liberty.” 


It may be doubted whether the 
rebellion of 1791 was as general or 
as formal a crusade as Price-Mars 
suggests or as Boukman made it to 
seem. The motivation of religion 
was secondary, in the background, 
and historically weak. It was the 
progressive increase of social and 
political oppression that fashioned 
Vodun into a political weapon and 
gave the slaves a common political 
front. Boukman’s formula opposed 
the white man’s god to “our God.” 
But its principal appeal is clear: 
destroy the image of a God that 
favors tyranny, crime and persecu- 
tion; heed the call to liberty within 
yourselves, avenge yourselves. 
Boukman made religion a tool of 
politics. He acted as a liberator, 
hardly as a crusader. Nevertheless, 
Boukman was a Vodun “priest.” 
As such, his social role was signifi- 
cant. The modern Vodun “priest” 
is still a powerful social influence. 
His activity centers, like Vodun it- 
self, in the family. 

Magic is of two kinds, protective, 
or white, and black magic. Black 
magic is socially reprehensible and 
hence forms no part of authentic 
Vodun. The people, however, feel 
the need of protection against the 
evil practice. This protection is 
sought from the spiritual custodian 
of the community, namely, the 
Vodun priest or hungan. White 
magic can hardly be said to be a 
part of Vodun religion. Prowess in 
magic is attributed to the individ- 
ual practitioner, not to the gods. 
Whereas in the Vodun service, the 
hungan is a mere intermediary who 
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drops out of the picture as soon as, 
and as long as the God is on the 
scene; in magic he is the principal 
agent. To the Vodun “priest,” 
magic appears to be an extra-cur- 
ricular activity. More properly, he 
exercises it in his capacity of 
“shaman” or medicine man. It is 
so much out of the sphere of his 
“priestly” vocation that he is avow- 
edly impotent against any misfor- 
tune “sent by God.” In magic he 
handles natural forces only. 

In the scale of the Haitian’s re- 
ligious values the God of Catholic 
doctrine occupies first place. The 
divinities are His ministers. Even 
at that their competence extends 
only to certain theaters of opera- 
tion in the universe. Other thea- 
ters are shared by the holy angels 
and the Catholic saints. The deities 
have been made by God. He chas- 
tizes them. He even chases them 
off when, for instance, they con- 
nive with man to do evil. Only the 
God of the Christians is le bon Dieu. 
The permission to perform it is 
asked of the Christian God before a 
Vodun service commences. 


Vodun possesses a code. , There 
are well recognized patterns of sins, 
They reveal an awareness of the 
moral law. Nearly all sin is judged 
in terms of its relationship to the 
family. The family is the starting 
point of society and the touchstone 
of all social values. Capital sins are 
a violation or omission of the wor- 
ship due to ancestors, disrespect of 
parents, unfairness in the appor- 
tionment of the family inheritance. 
Sexual: intercourse outside of the 
socially sanctioned forms of mating 
is reprehensible. Sex delinquency 
by unattached girls and boys rates a 
severe beating especially for the 
girl. It will be difficult for such a 


girl to find a respectable husband. 
Promiscuity on the part of a concu- 
bine also incurs social disapproval. 

A new-born child must be conse- 
crated to the divinities by plunging 
in lustral waters brewed by the 
Vodun “priest.” Postponement of 
this ceremony beyond the stipu- 
lated time is a sin. It is a sin to 
do anything irreverent at springs, 
for the gods reside there. Sin brings 
on misfortune, persecution by the 
divinities and the spirits of the 
dead, diseases from supernatural 
causes. Against these diseases 
magic is powerless. Finally, sin 
meets with punishment after death. 
Murder, theft, incest are all sins, 
and, in general, any offense that 
threatens the solidarity and exist- 
ence of the group either directly, as 
for example, murder, or indirectly, 
by offending the loa who in turn 
dog the life of the group with mis- 
fortunes, disease, etc., and so threat- 
en its survival. The social unit 
constituting this group is primarily 
the family. 

Every religion is equipped with 
a whole mechanism of outward and 
visible tokens, pledges or guaran- 
tees of the hidden and invisible com- 
munication of man with God. These 
outward signs of inward grace are 
what are called sacraments. Any 
such sign merits the name “sacra- 
ment” in its general sense. The 
divinities, the Vodun “priesthood,” 
cult, and the family are all elements 
of a sacramental system in this gen- 
eral sense. It will moreover be 
seen that certain rites relating to 
the “priesthood” and to Vodun cult 
are, as conceived by the Haitian, 
sacraments in the Catholic sense. 
This is not to say that objectively 
they are sacraments as Catholic 


‘sacraments are, that they have ob- 


jective validity, only that in the 
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Vodun scheme and to the Haitian 
mind they exist and operate exactly 
as do the Catholic sacraments, 
that is, that they effect what they 
signify. But I do not contend that 
the devotee of Vodun is aware of 
this parallelism. 

The principal means of Vodun 
communication with the supernat- 
ural world are sacrifice, spirit pos- 
session and various rites of lustra- 
tion. All sacraments aim at uniting 
men with their gods. In Vodun 
these gods are the loa or divinities, 
also known as mystéres. All sac- 
raments are administered by a com- 
petent minister. In Vodun this min- 
ister is the priest (hungan) or 
priestess (mambu). All sacraments 
have a subject upon whom they 
operate. In Vodun this subject is 
the family. Vodun is essentially a 
family institution. Spirit posses- 


sion normally occurs or is expected 
to occur during every Vodun serv- 


ice. Only members of the family 
offering the service are possessed. 
Not one member, but several family 
members may be possessed at the 
same service. Only family mem- 
bers are admitted to the service. 
The dance which follows the serv- 
ice is a social, though religious 
event, open to all. The individual 
is sometimes the subject of Vodun 
sacraments, as, for instance, in the 
consecration of hungans or in the 
baptism of a loa. Yet even these 
phenomena are directly related to 
family worship. Thus, in Vodun 
sacramentalism the emphasis is in- 
variably on the corporate life of 
some sort of mystical body. 

The Vodun spirits have common- 
ly been termed gods, divinities, 
deities. This terminology is at least 
misleading if not positively errone- 
ous. As conceived by the people, 
the loa are neither divine nor super- 


natural beings: Their outlook and 
behavior are quite natural. They 
are human ancestors. The only 
thing preternatural about them is 
their spiritual mode of existence. 
They share the good as well as the 
evil qualities of their fellow men. 
They are creatures of the omnipo- 
tent God of the Christians. They 
rank beneath the Catholic saints. 
Although operating in specific thea- 
ters of the universe by divine per- 
mission, they do not share divine 
power. They are not even blessed as 
the saints are, for they are subject 
to divine chastisement for their 
pranks. Their function is primarily 
protective. They are guardian spir- 
its, but as is clear from what has al- 
ready been said, they are not angels. 
Significantly, a ceremonial rite in 
their honor is not worship, but a 
“service.” 

Some ethnographers represent 
certain loa as deifications of the 
forces of nature. They base their 
opinions on prayers addressed to 
phenomena bearing the names of 
forces or functions in nature and 
raised to the eminence of sainthood. 
Saint Boulversé or the upsetting 
force of earthquakes is an instance. 
This view is open to question. It 
is more plausible to think that these 
prayers are addressed to the spirits 
that reside in these elements or to 
the saints supposedly entrusted 
with the control of the various func- 
tions of nature. This accords with 
the Vodun belief in the social divi- 
sion of labor amongst the spirits 
and the saints. It aceords with 
African and Haitian beliefs that 
spirits dwell in the sea, in trees, in 
streams, in the earth, and even in 
jars, as for instance, the loa canarie, 
that is, the spirit dwelling in the 
jar. Moreover, the so-called deities 
of Vodun have no such creative 
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power as the causation of earth- 
quakes. Their role is essentially 
protective. It is significant that 
the spirits controlling the functions 
of the universe are called “saints,” 
that is, really supernatural beings 
acting as agents of the omnipotent 
God. According to Vodun tradition, 
St. John the Baptist is fulminator 
of thunder and lightning. 

The usage of designating the 
spirits “gods” seems to have arisen 
from the twin error of considering 
Vodun a religion and of transfer- 
ring the Christian notion of God as 
a supernatural being to the Vodun 
spirits. Moreau de St. Méry, the first 
writer to give a detailed account 
of Vodun, is the originator of this 
erroneous usage of the term. 

Protecting ancestral spirits are 
inherited through succeeding gen- 
erations. There are two classes of 
them: those of African provenience, 
and those with a local Haitian back- 
ground only. The first group are 
called “Rada,” the second “Pétro.” 
Rada is a corruption of Allada, a 
principality in Dahomey. But the 
Dahomean term Rada, like Vodun, 
embraces phenomena from places 
in Africa other than Dahomey. 
Popular tradition traces Pétro to 
the San Domingo notoriety, Don 
Pedro who introduced into Haiti 
the violent dance vulgarly known 
as Pétro. On his death this being 
of flesh and blood was made a loa. 

Not everywhere in Haiti is there 
a Vodun hierarchy. And conse- 
quently not everywhere are there 
rites of initiation or consecration to 
the “priesthood.” Where there are 
no initiatory rites young men and 
women grow into their positions; 
they discover their ability in deal- 
ing with loa; they listen carefully to 
the lore of their elders and finally 
become ministers. 


In the plain of Cul de Sac and in 
the Southern peninsula there are 
degrees of initiation to a well or- 
dered hierarchy. There are five 
grades from the stage of neophyte 
to that of hungan or priest. The 
rites of initiation involve trial by 
fire. For example the second grader 
must go through the ordeal of dip- 
ping the hand in a pot of boiling 
oil and meal, The rites effect what 
they signify, ability to control the 
fiery spirits. Vodun ordination is 
thus — as we explained above —a 
sacrament in the stricter sense. 


Vodun cult finds its principal ex- 
pression in the “service.” This 
takes place in the tiny houmfort, 
a primitive little hut or chapel 
equipped with draped altar table, 
crucifix, flowers, candle, fruit, food, 
wine, pictures of the saints, etc. 
The service falls into three parts: 
the action de grace, almost entirely 
prayers and ritual of the Catholic 
Church; the quasi-sacrificial offer- 
ing proper —an animal, usually a 
goat, sometimes a bull or a strangu- 
lated pig; finally, the ceremonial 
dance. The sacrifice of human life 
is no part of Vodun; no one has ever 
seen it; there is no reliable evidence 
for it. A murder once committed 
by some fanatics is the basis of the 
allegations of cannibalism in 
Vodun. Incidentally, sacrifice is the 
wrong word in connection with 
Vodun. Votive offering would be 
more accurate. 

Between the action de grace and 
the sacrifice proper, food is offered 
to the animal. If it eats it, that is 
a sure sign that the sacrifice proper 
is acceptable to the spirit. Because 
of the absolute certainty in the 
Haitian mind that the propitia- 
tory or eucharistic sacrifice effects 
what it symbolizes, it too, is a 
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sacrament in this same sense. Pos- 
session normally occurs after the 
oblation of the victim. It effects 
what it symbolizes, namely, posses- 
sion by the spirit. The possessed 
or “mounted” one loses his person- 
ality for the duration and invests 
that of the possessing loa, acting 
and behaving like him, and speak- 
ing occult, oracular language. Pos- 
sessions other than the first may be 
likened to Confirmation in the 
Christian economy. The first pos- 
session of a devotee takes place at 
the Baptism of the loa, a head-wash- 
ing ceremony, and is comparable to 
the corresponding Christian sacra- 
ment. If a man dies without hav- 
ing his loa taken from his head, his 
soul, burdened by these spirits, is 
not free to go to God. The Haitian’s 
religious zeal for the repose of his 
dead is as extraordinary in its 
fervor as it is distinctive in its ex- 
pression. Only Vodun priests or 
other persons who are known to 
have had strong connaissance need 
have their loa removed from their 
head at death. This liberating rite 
also effects what it . symbolizes, 
namely, it releases the soul to God, 
the Christian God. It may be likened 
to the sacrament of Extreme Unc- 
tion. 

Vodun thus possesses an economy 
of five sacraments: Baptism, Con- 
firmation (secondary possession), 
Eucharist, Ordination and Extreme 
Unction. The analogy must not be 
pushed too far. Vodun is not a re- 
ligion. Nevertheless, certain cul- 
tural institutions, even though not 
formally religious in character, have 
a quasi-religious structure and op- 
erate somewhat in the manner of a 
religion. Communism and National 
Socialism are such. Vodun, which 
is poles removed from either, is an- 
other. Since it uses the apparatus 


of a religious system, the sacra- 
mental analogy is valid. 

There is no ritual of confession 
but faint indications of it are dis- 
cernible. Misfortune or adversity 
starts the peasant on a examination 
of his conscience. They may be 
punishment for misdeeds known or 
unknown, deliberate or indeliberate. 
Or they may result from black 
magic. Recourse is had to the hun- 
gan. If his interpretation hits upon 
the black art he provides a charm 
against it. If he discovers sin to 
be the cause, he advises an expiatory 
sacrifice. There is no evidence of 
his attempting to forgive sin. This 
is an interesting feature. The hun- 
gan is after all, no real priest of God 
or of gods. He is a duly anointed 
elder and custodian of the commu- 
nity. The sin here in question is 
not the theological sin of parental 
disregard, but an offense against 
the family tradition and mores. 
Theological sin is confessed to the 
Catholic priest. There is, however, 
a noteworthy link between the peni- 
tential recourse to the hungan and 
going to confession in the Catholic 
way. Adversity and misfortune are 
very often the first cracks of a whip 
that starts many simple folk on the 
road to Christian repentance. 

Legal marriage is performed by 
the Catholic priest. Prior to that 
or shortly after, the family sanc- 
tion is sought for the union of man 
and mate. The sanction of the 
living members of the family comes 
from the mutual consent of par- 
ents and the approval of closely re- 
lated elders such as grandparents, 
uncles, and aunts. The approval of 
dead ancestors is sought by re- 
course to them in prayer, accom- 
panied by votive offerings. Ac- 
ceptance of the offering denotes 
approval. Acceptance is indicated 
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by well defined tokens. In the 
rites, though not in the practice, of 
marriage, as in that of penance, 
there is no conflict of essentials be- 
tween Vodun and the Catholic 
Church. The spheres of the re- 
spective rites are distinct from each 
other. The essentials of the Vodun 
family procedure surrounding mar- 
riage underscores the Catholic 
teaching on the importance and the 
aims of matrimony as a social in- 
stitution. 


Vodun is essentially a cult of the 
family rather than a family cult. 


The family unit in Haiti, as in the © 


West Indies in general, is twofold. 
It is the members of the household, 
and it is the group of one’s closer 
relatives on the side of both father 
and mother in direct and collateral 
lines. For practical purposes, fam- 


ily means the extended group, the 


sib, whenever family affairs have 
social implications that go beyond 
the immediate household. Thus a 
family scandal, the apportionment 
of inheritance, the cult of the fam- 
ily dead, the care of the family 
property, a Vodun service, are all 
matters in which the family ynit is 
the extended group. Concretely, 
that family unit is composed of the 
respected elders, male and female, 
in that group. In certain respects, 
then, the extended group is the pri- 
mary family unit. Biologically, 
however, and domestically, the 
smaller group formed by man and 
wife is the primary unit. It is of 
these units that the larger group is 
composed. This group is itself an 
expression of the Vodun belief in 
the continuity of the family through 
time and space. The extra-domes- 
tic members of the living family are 
the earthly counterpart of the loa 
and other deceased family mem- 


bers. The Vodun family suggests 
a parallel to the Communion of 
Saints. 

A wedding is no affair of Vodun; 
it is a Church matter. So we 
learned from the Haitian people. 
Whence come the unchurched but 
socially sanctioned unions of man 
and woman? They originate in the 
folk tradition, that is to say, in Vo- 
dun, the culture system of the peas- 
antry. Vodun is a cultural mosaic 
made up of the traditions of the 
various African tribes that came to 
Haiti in the days of slavery. In 
the tradition of them all were po- 
lygamy or plurality of wives, and 
marriage without benefit of legal 
form. Plural mating survives to- 
day in a small minority of the 
Haitians. Concubines use the Cath- 
olic teaching of the unity of mar- 
riage as an effective taunt against 
their consorts, and especially 
against other concubines and their 
families. Monogamous, unchurched 
unions, however, are still an insti- 
tution. It is known as placage. It, 
too, has weakened in community 
sanction under the impact of Chris- 
tian preaching and Western stand- 
ards. Yet a number of circum- 
stances, historical, educational and 
economic, combine to keep alive its 
dying frame. The monogamous 
placage union represents an ap- 
proximation to the ideal of Chris- 
tian marriage. Polygamy is some- 
times a hang-over of, at other times 
a throw-back to, ancient African 
traditions. All unions outside of 
either placage or church marriage 
are without social sanction. 

It is significant that Vodun does 
not fight back when attacked by the 
clergy. A religion would fight back, 
at least sometimes. All in all, Vo- 
dun is no challenge to the Catholic 
religion. At its worst, it is an ex- 
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aggerated or misguided mode of 
executing that precept of the natu- 
ral law which is expressed in the 
fourth commandment: “Honor thy 
father and thy mother,. that thou 
may’st be long lived on the earth.” 
Again, it is an exaggeration of the 
powers of the dead. 

The so-called divinities or spirits 
of Vodun are not supernatural be- 
ings. They are hardly preternatu- 
ral. Their conduct is quite natural. 
They are fellow humans, ancestors, 
in fact. The only thing preter- 
natural about them is their spiritu- 
al mode of existence. The hungans 
are not priests. They are custodi- 
ans of the cultural tradition. Black 
magic is no part of Vodun. White 
magic is not a religious art. The 
Vodun concept of the spiritual exist- 
ence of the dead is also a Catholic 
one. Nor is it un-Catholic to be- 


lieve that the faithful departed have 
knowledge of those earthly things 


that concern them. Likewise, it is 
not an unorthodox view that these 
departed souls can affect the course 
of earthly events by their prayers. 
What they cannot do is directly to 
interfere with the universe as Vo- 
dun believes. They cannot help 
themselves though they can help 
others. Vodun knows this. Vodun 


distinguishes between the souls of 
the dead who go to God and the 
damned. Only those belonging to 
the first category become loa. 

Canalized, the Vodun urge to 
make quasi-sacrificial or votive of- 
ferings to or for the loa can be inte- 
grated into the Catholic system. 
The extraordinary devotion of Vo- 
dun to the family, a veritable cult 
of the family ideal, transcending 
the limits of time and space, is an 
invaluable asset to the Catholic 
Church, the jealous guardian of 
family life. Pruned by Christian 
discipline, this devotion can become 
the focal point of a rich and strong 
civilization in the basin of the Car- 
ibbean. Purified, the Vodun cult 
of the dead may reappear in the 
Catholic system as the special char- 
isma of the Haitian people and of 
West Indian Negroes. 

Although Vodun is not a religion, 
it makes room for a religion within 
its cultural scheme. Constructed as 
it is around a single limb of reli- 
gion, the whole system clamors for 
absorption and assimilation into a 
wider, all embracing system which 
is at once a religion and a religious 
culture. Vodun has already de- 
clared itself for Catholicism which 
is at once a creed and a culture. 





THE DRAMA 


By EvupHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


MUSIC TIME 


T was hot this summer, good and 

hot, yet no vagaries of humid 
temperature could halt the troup- 
ers hard at work preparing the en- 
tertainment of New York’s influx 
of visitors. Nervous queues of girls 
and boys were lined up for audi- 
tions; directors dripped; authors 
twittered; business managers to- 
taled up lengthening columns of 
figures. Then unbelievably out of 
the hotchpotch of designers, cos- 
tumers, wigmakers, lighting ex- 
perts, conductors, dancers, show- 
girls, chorus, comedians and stars 
a tangible goal took shape and all 
of a sudden the first night curtain 
rose—and fell. It fell for good on 
three out of the eight balloons of 
high hopes and effort. The Vaga- 
bond King collapsed after a few 
weeks; with Chauve-Souris, and 
Run, Little Chillun it was a matter 
of days. 

All three were revivals. Chauve- 
Souris was an attempt to reanimate 
the enthusiasm evoked by Balieff— 
that impeccable showman — with 
really gay settings by Soudeikine, 
Katinka and the Wooden Soldiers 
bobbed back to the footlights and 
the Gypsies sang in their minor 
key, the Ukrainians wed, and boot- 
ed peasants shouted at their squat- 
ting measures. It was all very fa- 
miliar, very picturesque, but it had 
become just an artificial version of 
the Russia which had gone and 
seemed to have no connection with 
the Russia which was bleeding in 


that same Ukraine. It had lost 
novelty and wit and reality. 

Run, Little Chillun was a Negro 
musical melodrama built up to a 
climax in a revival meeting, but a 
large part of its muscular and vocal 
effort was expended on a pagan orgy 
in the woods which made Walpurgis 
Nacht in Faust seem like a tea 
party. There was also a strange 
little note in the program—in very 
small print—which suggested that 
black people needed a religion all 
their own, that “God is not a testy 
old superman living somewhere 
above the skies” but that He is 
manifested in Nature. “Sin,” it 
went on to explain, “has no exist- 
ence but is only a sense of guilt in- 
culcated by wrong education.” A 
return to the natural state with 
nudism seemed implicit. 

The Merry Widow is the one re- 
vival which has settled comfortably 
down as a “hit.” Even so it will 
still have to run some weeks more 
before it has paid off the thousands 
it cost. The Vagabond King foun- 
dered on its salary list. Neither 
The Student Prince nor Blossom 
Time face that predicament. They 
have simply been spruced up after 
the dust of the road and Blossom 
Time has been put back in the same 
theater which heard its first ap- 
plause in 1921. No such timely 
renovations as were done to The 
Merry Widow, however, have been 
attempted with the libretto which 
‘was never much of a frame for the 
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music. After twenty-two years of 
transcontinental travel, its comedy 
has settled down to clowning for 
the younger members of the audi- 
ence; it is clear to see that Blossom 
Time has become a family institu- 
tion. What really surprised me 
was that the Schubert melodies 
seemed far more satiating and su- 
gary than Lehar’s in The Merry 
Widow which had the advantage 
of a distinguished conductor and 
singers like Kiepura, and special 
comedy numbers like “Women” 
and “Maxims.” Schubert, of course 
foresaw no Blossom Time when he 
was composing and we can only 
hope that he has heard no echoes 
of his “Marche Militaire” nor no- 
ticed how it is misused. It is diffi- 
cult to believe it is the same com- 
position in which Isadora Duncan 
_ found inspiration for a dance of 
real magnificence. There have been 
many different companies of Blos- 
som Time out on the road together 
and once it was even playing in 
two different theaters in New York. 
But of the two Shuberts—this time 
without the “c” —I would recom- 
ment The Student Prince. 

There is one new musical, My 
Dear Public, which is whimsically 
billed as a “Revusical.” It rests its 
- entire weight on Willie Howard. 
Sometimes it seems too heavy a 
load for his slight and aging figure 
but in the role of Atlas, he is a 
thoroughgoing sport and whether 
one likes him or not, one has to ad- 
mit that he does his very best for a 
“revusical” that has neither a point 
nor a story. Mr. Howard gets in 
some of his famous double talk, 
masquerades effectively as a Span- 
iard and less so as a Scotchman 
and in general manages to be much 
‘funnier than the author of his 
songs. He also offers a Rumanian 


Ballet—pictorially most effective— 
by Felicia Sorel; one of the inevit- 
able Pan-American ensembles, a 
young dancer who emulates Paul 
Draper, and not very much else ex- 
cept a great deal of good will from 
a large company. 

Happier in its accomplishment, 
although without the blandish- 
ments of extravagant settings and 
costumes or even the smallest 
chorus, is Laugh Time, which is 
another of the old-time vaudeville 
entertainments that have come back 
into fashion. They are very de- 
pendent upon the guiding spirit for 
their general friendliness and at- 
mosphere and Laugh Time is for- 
tunate in having Frank Fay, who is 
able to raise laughs without any 
apparent effort and to be funny 
without being coarse. His own re- 
straint increases as the audience 
grows more boisterous but he can 
tell the pulse of their humor like an 
old practitioner and he has the gift 
of making his dry sallies sound 
spontaneous. To help him he has 
Burt Wheeler, who is small and 
very serious and who munches on a 
sandwich as he confides his troubles 
to the house. The other acts are 
all excellent of their kind, none of 
them new because vaudeville likes 
its old favorites and they have them 
in Laugh Time from Buck and Bub- 
bles to Ethel Waters and those su- 
perlative canine troupers, the Brick- 
layers. There is also a seasoned 
French team in a Danse Apache; a 
ballroom couple — not so good as 
Veloz and Yoland; and a pair of 
marvelous acrobats whose special- 
ty is something known as “trampo- 
line,” which means extraordinary 
feats in bouncing up from a low net, 
and leaping through the air to land 
on a partner’s shoulders. It’s a 
show for either children or parents 
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which shouldn’t bore either if not 
too serious minded and even if they 
are among the aristocrats of intel- 
ligence, they will meet their peers 
in the acting dogs.—Blossom Time. 
At the Ambassador; My Dear Pub- 
lic. At the Forty-sixth Street; Laugh 
Time. At the Shubert. 


MURDER WITHOUT CRIME. — One 
rather curious fact about this pop- 
ular British melodrama—and one 
which the author himself may have 
ignored—is that, although not one 
of the characters is ever hampered 
by a moral impulse, Ben Jonson 
would probably have rated it as 
moral propaganda in the form of 
“Satirical Tragedy” in which, ac- 
cording to the rules, the rod of 
righteousness descends upon the 
shoulders of those whose weak- 
nesses have laid them bare for pun- 
ishment. There are only four 
characters but they are quite suffi- 
cient to sustain interest in the story 
which works up to a macabre but 
logical trick ending—very exciting 
but unfortunately disastrous to re- 
veal. 

Stephen is a young man with too 
much money whose wife has desert- 
ed him because of his bad habits. 
Stephen has a flat in the Mayfair 
house of his old friend Matthew 
who is devoted to Stephen’s wife 
but despises Stephen. Matthew 
has considerably less money than 
Stephen but much more intelli- 
gence and a great deal more malice, 
and living on the lower floor, he 
knows all about Stephen’s mistress 
and his other forms of recreation. 
But, in spite of all his dissipation, 
Stephen still loves his wife and 
when she telephones one night to 
say she is in London and is coming 
home to him, his one idea is to get 


rid of the other woman. Matthew’s 
busy ears have heard Grena go up- 
stairs and some other. unusual 
noises and when she fails to come 
down and Stephen denies that she 
has ever been there, it isn’t very 
hard for Matthew to reconstruct for 
himself all the audience has seen 
occur—from the Oriental dagger on 
the wall to the long ottoman before 
the fire. Stephen hadn’t really in- 
tended to end things off with Grena 
in this fashion but dope and cham- 
pagne are dangerous preliminaries 
to offering a passionate young 
woman a check for her wounded 
feelings with a practical weapon 
right beside her. Stephen’s frantic 
efforts to rid himself of the otto- 
man and its ghastly secret consti- 
tute the action for the following 
acts with Nemesis stalking him in 
the person of the affable Matthew 
who plays with him with feline in- 
genuity. 

Because one has very little sym- 
pathy with the despicable weakness 
of Stephen, it is possible to enjoy 
Matthew’s sardonic humor. The 
wife is loyal but then her own slate 
is pretty smudgy. Matthew is the 
peg on which hangs the success of 
the drama and he is Henry Daniell, 
an actor too seldom seen on Broad- 
way, who accomplishes as finished 
a performance as can be envisioned. 
Bretaigne Windust is both the di- 
rector and Stephen. Being the di- 
rector, he is content not to try to 
make Stephen any more than what 
he is—the “stooge” for Matthew. 
But he also makes it clear that for 
the moral coward there is small 
hope of salvation for as fast as he 
frees his neck of one, he finds him- 
self involved with another — there 
lies the clue for the final curtain! 
—At the Cort. 
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PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


December, 1939 


LirE WITH FATHER. — The cast 
may come and go but the Days still 
live at the Empire. 


ARSENIC AND OLD Lace.—All the 
corpses will soon have to be dug up 
from the cellar of the Fulton Thea- 
ter for the Brewster family are 
moving over to the Hudson. 


December 


BuitHe Spirir.—A short reap- 
pearance of Noel Coward’s witty 
satire on séances before it goes on 
tour with Haila Stoddard replacing 
Leonora Corbett as the lovely ghost. 
—At the Morosco. 


February, 1942 


ANGEL STREET.—With few laughs 
but much tension this melodrama 
of Victorian London shows no ces- 
sation of popularity.—At the Gol- 
den. 


October 


JANIE.—How she manages to en- 
tertain a large part of the Army is 
pleasant and innocent comedy.—At 
the Playhouse. 


RosaLinpA. — Altogether charm- 
ing revival by the New Opera Co. 
of Strauss’ Fledermaus.—At the 
Imperial. 


February, 1943 


THE DovucGuoirts. — Hardboiled 
farce about overcrowded Washing- 


ton and three “gold-digging” secre- 
taries—At the Lyceum. 


SOMETHING FOR THE Boys.—The 
best and most decent of. Cole Por- 
ter shows with Ethel Merman.—At 
the Alvin. 

April 


HarriET.—Miss Helen Hayes now 
seems thoroughly identified with 
the author of Uncle Tom’s Cabin.— 
At the Henry Miller. 


May 


OKLAHOMA. — The favorite oper- 
etta of the season and no wonder !— 
At the St. James. 


Kiss AND TELL.—A George Ab- 
bott comedy of adolescence on a 
rather startling theme.— At the 
Biltmore. 

June 


TOMORROW THE Wonr.p. — How 
difficult it is going to be to salvage 
German youth from Nazism is 
shown in the story of an American 
professor who adopts his German 
nephew. Remarkably acted by two 
children and a very good adult 
cast.—At the Ethel Barrymore. 


EARLY TO BeED.—A musical with 
the sets showing as much good 
taste as the dull libretto with its 
dirty insinuations lacks. Not rec- 
ommended.—At the Broadhurst. 


July 


THE StTupENT Prince.—A great 
deal of melody and excellent male 
chorus at a very low price.—At the 
Broadway. 
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August 


Stars ON IcE.—The Second Edi- 
tion duplicates the first except for 


some new comedy numbers and @ 


great deal more of the nimble 
Freddy Trenkler.—At the Center. 


September 


THE Merry. Wipow. — Sumptu- 
ous. revival with Jan Kiepura and 
Marta Eggerth and Melville Cooper. 


A large orchestra, directed by Stolz 
and a fine ballet make one grateful 
to the New Opera Co. for their in- 
telligence and taste. Our only 
warning is for those who object to 
ean-cans.—At the Majestic. 


THE Two Mrs. Carro_is.—A 
melodrama with the French Rivi- 
era for background made interest- 
ing by the superb performance of 
Elizabeth Bergner and an excellent 
company.—At the Booth. 





The Ball and the Cross 


THE BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 
as is obvious, THE WoRLD AND THE Fairu. - It is our intention to publish in 
this department usually one or two short articles, which may appropriately 


be grouped under the caption chosen. 





TRAINING ALL-OUT MOTHERS 


667 \EAR GOD, I give You today 

all my work and all my play,” 
twenty little three- and four-year- 
olds lisp in turn at the beginning 
of each day at the College of New 


Rochelle Child Study Center. Kneel- 
ing beside each tiny tot is a college 
student who is taking a practical 
course in training for motherhood. 
Diagnosticians of present world 
disorders have attributed “the crisis 
of our times” to many causes. 
Politics and economics, religion and 
materialism, imperialism and na- 
tionalism—all have been blamed in 
turn. Each man fights in his own 
camp, proclaiming his own private 
theory. Yet there is one cause of 
disorganization that has been point- 
ed out by Pope and President—the 
collapse of integrated homes. 
Threats to the stability of the 
home become most clearly enunci- 
ated in time of war which is the 
fruitful hour for the protagonists 
of radical ideas. Sharpened to a 
point of emotional hysteria, public 
consciousness is ready to be led up 
the first bright alley. In dark hours 
the old ideals seem to have failed; 


the new, progressive, revolutionary 
ideals gleam in contrast. More than 
ever, the public is ready to accept 
modern theories concerning the 
transiency of marriage and the 
“out-of-datedness” of such institu- 
tions as the Christian home. 

In this war, particularly, hold- 
ing fast to old traditions is difficult. 
The woman mistakenly feels it her 
patriotic duty to leave the home for 
the production line. Once her 
fledgling wings have been cut, it 
will be hard to convince her that 
this is only an emergency measure. 
Added to the problem of mother- 
absenteeism the American home is 
threatened with the draft of fa- 
thers. It has become increasingly 
clear that Americans must make 
an “all-out effort” to separate the 
transient from the lasting and to 
organize its energies for the pres- 
ervation of the Christian home. 

Accepting the challenge, the Col- 
lege of New Rochelle, conducted by 
the Ursuline Order in which train- 
ing for family life is traditional, 
opened a Child Study Center two 
years ago with the express purpose 
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of training for motherhood. Spon- 
sored by the psychology depart- 
ment, the Center is a proving ground 
for the principles of child psychol- 
ogy learned in classroom lecture, 
through the observation and guid- 
ance of the activities of twenty 
pre-school children. Over and 
above the experimental data in the 
field of child study, the student is 
grounded in the principles of Chris- 
tian marriage and parenthood. 
This training is integrated with the 
course in the Sacrament of Mar- 
riage offered by the religion depart- 
ment and impresses the student 
with the privileges and duties of 
parenthood. She is made to real- 
ize that parents are co-creators with 
the sacred obligation to train the 
child to make his way back to God. 
The fundamentals of character for- 
mation are given in lecture form 
and demonstrated in practice with 
the children. 

The students work with the chil- 
dren three hours a week, and after 
a period of observation under di- 
rection, they are given full respon- 
sibility for nursery routines from 
health inspection to noontime dis- 
missal. They learn to study the 
individual child and to guide him in 
the fullest development of his po- 
tentialities. Since the Center has 
been opened they have had the ad- 
vantage of observing and working 
with “the only child,” the middle 
and youngest children of large fam- 
ilies and with a set of triplet boys. 
By actual contact they have learned 
that a child’s character is well 
formed before he reaches school 
and have been impressed with the 
need for parents to have the cor- 
rect concepts of child guidance. 

Often a child has pressed a col- 
lege girl to the wall with his search- 
ing questions about God. The girls 


have learned the satisfaction the 
Christian mother experiences in 
giving the wide-eyed child his first 
glimpse of Divinity. To bring the- 
ology to the level of the four-year- 
old mind is not easy without giving 
heretical concepts that will have to 
be contradicted later. 

In their social relations the chil- 
dren are taught by the college girls 
to respect the rights of one another. 
They are trained in the virtues of 
justice, charity, modesty, unselfish- 
ness and group responsibility. “If 
you are naughty again, I won’t wear 
my new suit tomorrow,” four-year- 
old Willie admonishes three-year- 
old Jimmie. “Tommy’s selfish; he 
is keeping the other children from 
taking a turn on the slide” is a fre- 
quent cry in the play yard. Inde- 
pendence and free expression are 
encouraged, but not at the expense 
of obedience or the rights of others. 
By teaching the children to take 
turns, to regard another’s previous 
claims to a favorite toy, the college 
students are given practice in train- 
ing children in justice and selfless- 
ness. 

Because of the wonder the world 


‘of books holds for the young child, 


students are given practical train- 
ing in story-telling and selection. A 
course in children’s literature is in- 
tegrated with the child psychology 
course, so that these future Cath- 
olic' mothers will know the best in 
literature for the young and acquire 
the art of telling it to the pre- 
school child. Books about the 
Baby Jesus are first on the pre- 
ferred list with the children of the 
Child Study Center. He is so real 
to them that one child asked his 
mother if He could not have the 
spare room in their house. While 
they have the average child’s lik- 
ing for animal stories, hardly a day 
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goes by without some child asking 
for a book about the Christ Child. 
Bobby’s long, indrawn whistle in 
response to his brother Danny’s ex- 
planation of a picture of the cruci- 
fixion was uniquely eloquent. 

Every day story-telling time is 
interrupted for an “appreciation 
period” during which the children 
share their creative work with the 
others. Proudly Tommy advances 
to the mantle where his morning's 
painting is on display. “It is a 
worm going back into its hole,” he 
says, of a creation that would put 
Dali to shame. “That’s nice, 
Tommy.” “A pretty, red worm,” 
chime the other children, as Kitty 
Lou rises to exhibit her clay turtle. 
“I made it green and yellow like 
the turtle in our bowl.” “You 
worked hard, it is lovely,” say the 
others, and so on through the 
group. Every child has an oppor- 
tunity to receive approval of the 
group and to learn to take pleasure 
in the accomplishment of others. 

So, day after day, twenty privi- 
leged youngsters get the best train- 
ing that Christian education and 
modern psychology have to offer 
the pre-school child. Day after day, 
college women have their minds 
turned from a career in industry or 
science or the arts to their all-out 
career of Catholic wife and mother. 
The day is past when this training 
could be obtained in the home help- 
ing with the rearing of younger 
children. 

In its aim to provide a labora- 
tory wherein college students may 
learn the methods of supervising 
young children, the Child Study 
Center of the College of New Ro- 
chelle differs sharply from the mod- 
ern nursery school. The project 
was not begun to substitute the in- 
fluence of an outside institution 


for that of the home; nor is the 
Child Study Center a place for work- 
ing mothers to leave their children 
for the day; nor was it founded to 
alleviate mothers of the burden of 
the care and training of their chil- 
dren. It is not a training center 
for nursery school teachers. Its 
primary aim is to give college 
women training in the motherhood 
they will later assume; its second- 
ary-aim is to provide the pre-school 
children in attendance with train- 
ing in socialization, character for- 
mation and religious concepts and 
to provide a means for parents to 
observe the conduct of their chil- 
dren in groups of their own age 
level. Through a program of par- 
ent meetings and parent-teacher 
conferences, suggestions for guid- 
ance are offered to the parents. 

Child-students of the Child Study 
Center are not the subject of exper- 
imentation. Tests, to establish the 
normalcy of the applicants, are 
given, but the children are not sub- 
jected to psychological tests to de- 
termine their reactions to varying 
stimuli and conditions. Definitely, 
this is a laboratory not for study- 
ing children, but for studying 
motherhood. 

While not denied training that 
will prepare them for an opportu- 
nity to contribute to the all-out war 
effort, students at the College of 
New Rochelle, are also given the 
greater advantage of a formation 
that is of more lasting value. Sub- 
tly they are subjected to daily con- 
tact with children. Artfully they 
are taught the positive approach 
to child study. With a background 
of culture based on religion, phi- 
losophy and the arts, they are given 
the best that modern psychology 
has to offer on the understanding 
of child development. As this 
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knowledge expands, their minds 
and hearts are penetrated with the 
beauty and privilege of mother- 
hood. If Christian homes are to 
prevail in America, this training 
should be extended. The Catholic 
women’s college is defeating its 
own ends when it prepares women 
for careers and professions without 
including the Christian “career” of 
wife and mother. 


Today, while America wrestles 
with the forces of evil within and 
without, today is the time to pre- 
pare the mothers of tomorrow for 
their unexcelled dignity as the pro- 
genitors of children who may live 
in lasting peace through the pres- 
ervation of the Christian home and 
family. 


MoTHER M. BERENICE, O.S.U. 





PEACE PROGRAM * 
Proposed by the Knights of Columbus 


_ the horrors of carnage and 
slaughter, now engulfing the 
whole wide world, we cannot too 
often proclaim that “America fights 
for God-given rights,” nor can we 
too often repeat, with all the moral 
force which the solemnity of the 
issue inspires, that lasting peace can 
be achieved only if the peoples of 
the world, who become parties to 
the peace treaty, wholeheartedly 
accept the following principles that 
embody those God-given rights. 

1. In the spirit of the Founding 
Fathers, we hold as self-evident 
that all men are created equal in the 
sight of God. From this funda- 
mental fact of. creation, we pro- 
claim the primacy of the rights of 
God over the rights of man, and in 
man himself, the primacy of duties 


1 Eprror’s Notre: I had occasion to write 
recently in THe Carnoric Wortp that I had 
looked over perhaps one hundred programs 
and had carefully scrutinized a dozen or a 
score, but I can say in all good conscience 
that this Knights of Columbus Program is 
superior to any other that I have seen. The 
Knights have done a beautiful piece of work. 
I hope consequently that it will have not only 
a wide circulation but a very great influence 
not only upon Catholics but upon all of our 
fellow citizens. It has the great advantage of 
being written with profound sincerity. 


over rights; because human RIGHTS 
signify nothing more than divinely 
bestowed MEANS to the fulfillment 
of divinely imposed puTiEs: that is, 
the first fact about man is his duties 
to the Creator, from which no hu- 
man power can DISPENSE, and for 
the discharge of those duties the 
Creator bestows those necessary 
and INALIENABLE RIGHTS which no 
dictator, political or economic, can 
ever take away. 

2. To man’s first puty of univer- 
sal dependence upon the Creator, 
corresponds the universal RIGHT to 
LIFE, — personal, domestic, social, 
economic, political, national, inter- 
national and religious LIFE; the 
puTY to KNOW God requires the 
RIGHT to LEARNING; the DUTY to LOVE 
God, the RIGHT to LIBERTY; the DUTY 
to SERVE God with body and soul, 
the RIGHT to LIVELIHOOD; and the 
puTY to protect all these divinely 
bestowed RIGHTS requires the fur- 
ther RIGHT to LAw, both national 
and international. 

3. Hence, the first step towards 
World-Peace must be the substitu- 
tion of the Law of moral ricut for 
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the barbaric rule of material MIGHT; 
that is, the restoration of God’s eter- 
nal Law of Duties and Rights as the 
universal NORM of MORALITY, — to 
distinguish right from wrong, and 
to displace the now prevalent norm 
of national self-interest and greed, 
backed by mammoth armaments,— 
as the exemplar, the motive, and 
the binding force behind all inter- 
national pacts, agreements, treaties 
and conventions, and thus, through 
an ardent crusade of Christian 
forces, to prevent the complete col- 
lapse of Christian Civilization,—in 
short, to bring back God into world- 
government! 

4. To insure that all interna- 
tional institutions organized for 
world-peace shall constitute, ‘not a 
web of entangling alliances, but a 
government of Laws and not of 
MEN, the following conditions must 
be fulfilled: 

(a) Regeneration of the individual 
man through all the resources 
that education, religion and 
morality can supply. 
Recognition of the essential 
unity, solidarity and mutual 
interdependence of all man- 
kind in the Family of Nations, 
all created by the one God and 
all redeemed by the one God- 
Man. 

Eternal vigilance and _ insist- 
ence that the State exists for 
Man, not Man for the State. 
Elimination of the causes of 
War,—namely the struggle to 
dominate industry, the strug- 
gle to subjugate the majesty of 
the political state to the inter- 
ests of avarice and economic 
greed, and the struggle to con- 
trol relations between sovereign 
states themselves. 

(e) Repudiation of both excessive 
nationalism (i.e. individual- 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 
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ism) that seeks to promote 
separate national interests at 
the expense of the higher com- 
mon good of the family of na- 
tions: and excessive interna- 
tionalism, Communism, Naz- 
ism, Fascism and kindred doc- 
trines, that would promote a 
spurious view of the common 
good by destroying the natural 
rights of man and compelling 
the surrender of national sov- 
ereignty and independence. 
(f) Acceptance of the general prin- 
ciple that the question of dam- 
ages and indemnities, be sub- 
mitted to an international com- 
mission which shall determine 
what justice and equity may 
require. 
Fidelity to the guarantees of 
“no aggrandizement, territorial 
or other,” and no territorial 
arrangements that fail to ac- 
cord with the freely expressed 
wishes of the peoples con- 
cerned. 
Realization that “treaties of 
peace,” — especially since the 
first World War,—“formulated 
in a spirit opposed to the dic- 
tates of morality and a genuine 
political wisdom, have had a 
wretched and short-lived exist- 
ence.” 
Establishment, without entan- 
gling alliances, of some form 
of international institution with 
the following objectives: 
1. To codify the natural and 
the positive law of nations; 
2. To effectuate guarantees: to 
all nations, great and small, 
of independence and the 
right to exist; and to all re- 
ligious, racial, and cultural 
minorities, of full enjoy- 
ment of all the God-given 
rights of man; 


(g) 


(h) 


(i) 
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. To promote progressive, re- . 


ciprocal, simultaneous dis- 
armament of all nations,— 
on land, on sea and in the 
air; 

. To demand universal aboli- 
tion of compulsory military 
service as the acid-test of 
sincerity in disarmament- 
pacts; though we are not op- 
posed to physical education 
for health; 

. To reduce military forces 
within national states to the 
minimum necessary for in- 
ternal law and order. 

Substitution of conciliation, ar- 
bitration and judicial processes 
for war. 

Except in obvious self-defense 
against unjust aggression, re- 
nunciation by all sovereign 
states of the “right to War” as 
an instrument of national or 
international policy. 

(1) Establishment of effective sanc- 
tions against any nation de- 
clining to disarm or to abol- 
ish conscription, or failing to 
submit a dispute to arbitration, 
or refusing to abide by an arbi- 
tral decision, — such sanctions 
to be enforced by quarantining 
such offenders against world- 
peace, delivering them over to 
the execration of mankind, and 
effectually isolating them from 
all world-trade, from access to 
raw materials, and from all in- 
tercourse with other nations,— 
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economic, political, or diplo- 
matic. 

“God wills it, God wills it,” cried 
the great Crusaders, in the Age of 
Chivalry, when “Knighthood was in 
Flower.” In the name of the fa- 
thers and mothers who abhor all 
wars, and of the plain people every- 
where, who pay the price in loss of 
life and limb and livelihood, we 
Knights of Columbus dedicate, we 
consecrate, ourselves to an intensive 
Crusade of Education, “to rouse the 
conscience of the world from the 
heavy torpor into which the drugs 
of false ideas, widely diffused, have 
sunk it’; and, lest we win the war 
and lose the peace, we cordially in- 
vite all men of good will, the world 
over, who have seen and felt the 
folly and futility of war, and the 
failure of godless treaties to estab- 
lish justice and charity, peace and 
concord among men,—nay, by “the 
blood and sweat, the toil and tears” 
we are told this war will cost, we 
solemnly conjure all’ God-fearing 
men, to join in this Crusade, to re- 
establish the social reign of the 
Prince of Peace,—a divine Crusade 
of prayer, of penance, and of the 
democratic processes of sober 
thought and public discussion, 
which shall reassert and recover, 
for the sorely stricken peoples of 
the earth, the fullest measure of the 
God-given rights of man: “For the 
nation that forgot God,”—as Wash- 
ington warned us,—“has never been 
allowed to endure!” 


Committee, 
JoHN E. Swirt, Chairman. 
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HELLENISM IN THE WESTERN 
WoRrRLD 


THE tremendous influx of class- 
ical Greek learning which Western 
Europe experienced during the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
came partly through the Arabs and 
Jews in Spain and North Africa, 
partly through the Arabic civiliza- 
tion in Sicily and Southern Italy. 
Another part of it stemmed from 
the Basilian monasteries in South- 
ern Italy, for Calabria had a Greek 
population throughout the Middle 
Ages, and the Calabrian monaster- 
ies were a stronghold of classical 
Greek tradition long before the 
Greek scholars came over to Italy 
after the conquest of Constanti- 
nople by the Turks in the fifteenth 
century. The Arabs had gradually 
taken over the Greek learning ever 
since they began to conquer the 
Near East and Africa in the seventh 
century, and had developed it in- 
dependently. They brought with 
them to Sicily and Spain the treas- 
ures of classical Greek science and 
philosophy in the form of Arabic 
translations which were translated 
in turn into Latin in order to make 
them accessible to Christian Eu- 
rope. Soon the original works fol- 
lowed the Arabic translations, and 
they were translated directly from 
Greek and Latin. ... 

For the first time Western Eu- 
rope began to participate actively 
in the international intellectual life 
of the time which had arisen in the 
East. It was a general rebirth of the 
Greek scientific tradition. The re- 


discovery of Aristotle in St. Thomas’ 
time was only a partial if vitally im- 
portant phase of that general move- 
ment. The theological world of St. 
Thomas’ age, which was the lead- 
ing intellectual element of Western 
Europe, played an outstanding part 
in this spiritual drama. Its main 
interest was naturally concentrated 
in Aristotle, for his philosophy of- 
fered both the Christian and the 
other monotheistic religions, the 
Mohammedans and Jews, the meth- 
ods and ideas which made it possi- 
ble for them to amalgamate all the 
rest of the scientific culture of the 
Greeks with their transcendental 
religion. St. Thomas’ ardent ad- 
miration for the new Aristotle and 
the creative use which he makes of 
this discovery for his own philoso- 
phy is by far the most striking fea- 
ture in the entire picture of this 
first awakening of Hellenism in the 
Western world. Together with the 
revival of Greek medical, astronomi- 
cal and mathematical science which 
accompanied it, it marked the first 
awakening of rationalism in Europe 
since the end of the ancient period. 
It anticipated the rationalism of the 
Renaissance of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries which added 
Plato and the Neoplatonists, the 
Stoic and Epicurean philosophy and 
many other works of Greek science 
and revived the knowledge of the 
Greek language throughout Europe. 
But in some respects the rational- 
ism of the pre-Renaissance of the 
time of St. Thomas was more power- 
ful and unified in its effects on the 
life of that highly theological period 
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and it laid the foundations for any 
further rational development, both 
religious and profane. Without it 
the Renaissance of the fifteenth cen- 
tury certainly would not have been 


what it was. 


—From Humanism and Theology. By WEeErR- 
NER JAEGER (Milwaukee: Marquette University 
Press). 
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NECESSITY OF UNITED PARENTHOOD 


Gop ordained a united parenthood 
for the begetting of children and 
also for their upbringing. It may 
be possible for the scientist to 
assess the importance of certain 
physical qualities in father and 
mother which, when united in the 
begetting of their sons and daugh- 
ters, will result in a good physique 
and sound general health. But it 
is quite impossible for anyone to as- 
sess the full importance, spiritual as 
well as physical, of a truly united 
parenthood for their whole welfare 
just because this influence is so 
profound that we cannot gauge it, 
and so far-reaching that we cannot 
place bounds to it. 

We cannot, of course, separate 
body and spirit in our thoughts on 
this matter and we must emphasize 
that the spiritual influences brought 
to bear during earliest childhood 
and even during babyhood have a 
powerful effect also upon the physi- 
cal health of the child; these will, in 
fact, go far to determine the whole 
‘future man or woman, body and 
soul. The right factors therefore 
for the achievement of a full hu- 
manity according to God’s design 
must be present when the lives of 
children begin and must play an 
integral part in their whole develop- 
ment. Fatherhood and motherhood, 
which unite to bring them into the 
world, are also the determining 
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factors in their development. They 
will never, naturally speaking, at- 
tain to a whole and healthy human- 
ity of body and spirit unless father 
and mother unite successfully to 
endow them with it.... , 
It must be emphasized that this 
unity in the parents is an absolute 
necessity for the child’s sense of 
security as it develops through the 
various stages which mark the pas- 
sage from infancy to adolescence. 
How could it be otherwise? To the 
child God’s providence is first rep- 
resented by his father and mother 
and this is no mere infantile im- 
pression since God Himself deputed 
them to unite with one another and 
with Himself in the formation and 
the guardianship of this new life. 
The child’s natural instinct of 
confidence in his united protectors 
will receive a shock if he comes to 
realize that they are in fact in dis- 
unity with one another. What does 
this mean? Which is he to trust? 
He can feel no security. For a long 
time he does not understand what 
is the matter but this failure in 
united parenthood will nevertheless 
pull him in different directions, 
confuse his outlook on life and dis- 
integrate his personality in propor- 
tion to how extreme it is and how 
sensitive he may be. The effects of 
disunited parenthood are likely to 
become deeply rooted in the child 
hefore it is able to reason. And 
they will therefore influence its 
whole outlook long after the powers 
of conscious reasoning are attained. 
Sometimes the growing child will 
begin reluctantly to suspect that 
there has been something faulty in 
its equipment for life, and a strain 
will be put upon the strong natural 
instinct of loyalty to father and 
mother when the conviction grows 
that its “united” protectors have in 
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somé way failed it. The child will 
sooner or later “sense” the fact, 
which it could neither state nor ex- 
plain, that this failure in united 
parenthood springs from a failure 
in the unity of father and mother. 

Nor will such a child grow up 
with that right apprehension of the 
whole pattern for human living 
which should be in process of in- 
stillment long before it can be ex- 
plained, and which depends on the 
home conditions far more than on 
explanation. There is no possibil- 
ity of concealing from him any real 
division in his parents’ life together 
however carefully this failure in 
their unity is “kept from him”; the 
whole home-atmosphere will be 
affected by everything which re- 
veals their imperfect relationship 
with one another. 

—From Life Together. By WinarieLtp Hope 
(New York: Sheed & Ward). 
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SEVERAL JUMPS AHEAD 


It is Uruguay’s great misfortune 


that she is so small. Were she 
larger, she would be one of the best 
known and most talked about coun- 
tries of the globe. With an area 
only slightly larger than Missouri 
and a population somewhat larger 
than Philadelphia’s, she is the small- 
est nation in South America. She is 
flanked on one side by Brazil which 
is larger than the United States, and 
on the other by Argentina, which 
is a third as large as the United 
States. For twenty years in the 
early 1800’s the Uruguayans fought 
desperately and victoriously against 
the efforts of both these larger na- 
tions to annex their country as a 
province, at a time when neither of 
them had any intention of ever be- 
ing anything other than monar- 


chies. Having won her independ- 
ence and her democracy, little Uru- 
guay since then has pitted her brain 
power against the physical strength 
of her big neighbors, very much as 
Switzerland has done in Europe. 
As a result, this progressive little 
country has been for many years a 
laboratory for advanced and en- 
lightened experiments in govern- 
ment and sociology. 

Uruguay was a generation ahead 
of the rest of the world in setting 
up surprisingly advanced social 
legislation, much of which today is 
taken more or less for granted in all 
civilized lands. Her social security 
code is still far ahead of that of the 
United States. She has the high- 
est standard of living, the best edu- 
cational system, and the best public 
health service in South America. 
Not every measure, of course, must 
be regarded as ideal. Factually, 
Uruguay was the first country in 
South America to separate Church 
and State, to abolish capital pun- 
ishment, to enfranchise women, and 
to grant legal status to illegitimate 
children. It is one of the very few 
countries where civic life is based 
on a scrupulous respect for law and 
order, and for the rights and duties 
set up by her democratic institu- 
tions. 

In her inter-American thinking, 
Uruguay always has been several 
jumps ahead of all the other Ameri- 
can republics, including the United 
States. 

The cornerstone of continental 
defense today is the principle that 
aggression against any one of the 
countries of this hemisphere by a 
non-American power shall be con- 
sidered an aggression against all 
the American nations. When that 
principle was set up at the Lima 
Conference in 1938, it was looked 
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upon as very advanced ideology in- 
deed. But Uruguay’s able minis- 
ter of foreign affairs, Baltasar 
Brum, had framed and proclaimed 
the principle in 1917 as a defense 
measure in the First World War, 
though unable to get any American 
country to play ball with him at 
that time. 

Six months before the Japanese 
attack on Pearl Harbor forced the 
United States into the Second 
World War, it was Uruguay that 
took the first definite military step 
in South America to help the United 
States, in case we should enter the 
war. Uruguay proposed that any 
American republic at war with any 
country outside this hemisphere 
should not be considered a belliger- 
ent by any other American repub- 
lic. This action broke the dead- 
lock that had been preventing effec- 
tive consultation for inter-Ameri- 


can defense, and again Uruguay was 
recognized as a leader in inter- 
American thinking... . 


The Uruguayan Constitution 
guarantees complete liberty of edu- 
cation, providing that the State may 
intervene in educational institu- 
tions only for the purpose of main- 
taining hygiene, morality, safety, 
and public order. Primary educa- 
tion is obligatory and the Consti- 
tution declares that free education, 
from the primary grades through 
the university and including tech- 
nical and industrial education, is a 
matter of social utility. But the 
Constitution carefully sets forth 
that the care and education of chil- 
dren, with the purpose “that they 
may attain their full bodily, intel- 
lectual, and social capacity,” is a 


duty and right of the parents, and 
that parents and tutors have the 
right to choose whatever teachers 
or institutions they prefer for the 
education of their children or 
wards. Parents who have a large 
number of children are guaranteed 
State assistance in their education 
if it is needed. 

The Constitution also provides 
that in all educational institutions 
special attention shall be given to 
the formation of the moral and 
civic character of the students. 

The integrity of the family is 
further guaranteed by Article 48, 
which provides that the welfare of 
the family shall be the subject of 
special protective legislation. Uru- 
guay thus makes the family unit 
the basis of its democracy, as it 
must be of every successful democ- 
racy. The head of the family, not 
the State, decides whether the chil- 
dren shall be educated by the State, 
by the Church, or by other private 
institutions. The great majority of 
Uruguayan families are Catholic, 
even when the children have been 
educated in the State schools and 
university. ... 

The people of Uruguay began co- 
operating with us in the war effort 
before any other South Americans. 
They are almost rabid in their 
democracy and their support of all 
the freedoms for which democracy 
stands. And they are perfectly jus- 
tified in their resentment against 
being classified as heathen in need 
of the ministrations of North Amer- 
ican missionaries. 


—From Our Good Neighbor Hurdle. By 
Joun W. Wuite (Milwaukee: The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co.). 
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ParT CHRISTIAN: PART PAGAN 


SECULARISATION has already pen- 
etrated deeply into our contempo- 
rary civilisation. The process has 
been a subtle one; the very gradual 
disintegration of a civilisation and 
culture which we have inherited 
from the past; a culture saturated 
with the Christian spirit and Chris- 
tian values. It embodied Christian 
standards and took Christian vir- 
tues and the Christian character as 
its ideal. For a very long time dis- 
integrating influences had been do- 
ing their unseen work, and sudden- 
ly, after the shock of the last war, 
we woke to the fact that we were 
surrounded by the dry bones of a 
culture from which the life-giving 
Christian spirit had been almost 
drained. In its place we found a 
man-centred materialist spirit with 
aims which spell death to the build- 
ing up of Christian character and 
a 

It is through our Christian edu- 
cation that resistance to the in- 
roads of materialism must be or- 
ganised, and to effect this we must 
first be aware at what point in our 
present system of education the 
spirit of materialism has already 
found entrance. It is a truism that 
education begins in the home, and 
the ideal of Christian education is 
that the school should be an exten- 
sion of the home. Where home 
life is sound the work of the school 
is made easy, but where a sound 
home life is lacking religious teach- 
ing in school can seldom fully make 
up for its absence. One of the 


most obvious signs of the break- 


down of our Christian culture is the 
disintegration of family life which 
is characteristic of our time. This 
breakdown affects in some degree 
even those homes where religion is 
professed and practised. If the life 
of the family is based on a true 
spiritual companionship between 
the parents, if as a result of this 
companionship that life is saturat- 
ed with a deep sense of spiritual 
realities, the children from their 
youngest years will imbibe a con- 
sciousness of the reality and near- 
ness of the unseen world. Its in- 
habitants will be their constant 
companions, and their young intel- 
ligences will be trained by precept 
and example to judge the world 
around them by the standard of 
values of Christ and His saints. In 
this way a Christian character will 
be built up in them which by God’s 
grace will be proof against the in- 
roads of materialism. 

But if in the lives of the parents 
there are two competing areas; one, 
and that perhaps the larger one, 
ruled, often unconsciously, by false 
standards drawn from the materi- 
alistic spirit with which they are 
surrounded; standards which cut 
across the Christian idea of voca- 
tion and make work nothing more 
than a means of money-making, 
and position and material welfare 
the supremely important things in 
life; and the other area conscious- 
ly governed by the precepts of re- 
ligion, where explicitly Christian 
standards obtain, the result will be 
a tension caused by conflicting loy- 
alties. The consciousness of God’s 
sovereignty and the realities of sin 
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and grace will grow dim, and the 
life of the family will become satu- 
rated with a spirit which is an un- 
easy compromise between the Spirit 
of Christ and the spirit of the 
world; an attempt to serve both God 
and Mammon. The characters of 
children brought up in such a fam- 
ily will be unsettled characters, part 
Christian and part pagan. Chris- 
tian life has broken down and in 
all probability the children in adult 
life will fall easy victims, in a 
greater or lesser degree, to the ma- 
terialism that surrounds them. 
That this breakdown does occur, 
and occur widely, seems to be 


proved by the fact that so many 
families which profess and practise 
religion are indisiinguishable in 
their attitude to daily life; to voca- 
tion, to work, to money; from fam- 
ilies which make no such profes- 
sion. There ought to be a wide gulf 


of separation between the two; in 
practice there seldom is. 

I think that this is the main edu- 
cational problem that our schools 
must tackle, and the tackling of it 
will involve setting before our young 
people the dangers that lie hidden 
in an uncritical acceptance of ma- 
terialist standards. To counteract 
this acceptance there is a great need 
for definite and explicit instruction 
in a pattern of Christian living in a 
world which if-not hostile to Chris- 
tian standards is quite indifferent to 
them. They must be taught, and 
taught explicitly, that the follow- 
ing of Christ involves self-sacrifice 
of a high order; that they cannot be 
real Christians and at the same 
time expect not to differ in their 
standards in regard to everyday 
things from the companions among 
whom they live. 


—HeEnry Sr. Jonn, O.P., in Blackfriars (Ox- 
ford), July. 


ONE PoINT OF AGREEMENT 


SELF-DETERMINATION was ostensi- 
bly the aim of those responsible for 
the Treaty of Versailles after the 
last war. Its results have not been 
encouraging, and therefore, if suc- 
cess is to be achieved this time, dif- 
ferent means must be adopted. 

Clearly the world would become 
a more peaceable place if the mil- 
lions of its inhabitants were to be 
living in contentment satisfied with 
the various Governments under 
which they lived; but equally clear- 
ly such a state of things is not easy 
to achieve. Majority rule, for ex- 
ample may often breed violent dis- 
content in the hearts of minorities, 
big or small, and minorities have a 
way of stirring up fatal strife. Also 
delimitation of political frontiers in 
many places becomes an almost in- 
soluble problem if a directing Pow- 
er, or directing Powers, are respon- 
sible for drawing the lines. Given 
certain circumstances, mixed pop- 
ulations can live contentedly at 


peace under a single Government, 


but rarely—if ever—-under one ar- 
tificially created by an outside 
Power. 

Nor is this all. States which are 
now in being by no means always 
conform to the ideal aimed at in 
the Atlantic Charter. They func- 
tion, but often in a way repugnant 
to the people that compose them. 
Is there to be a radical adjustment 
in these as well as in those whose 
status has been wrecked by Prus- 
sian madness coming on the top of 
a quarter of a century of evasive 
and selfish diplomacy? The more 
one considers the matter, the great- 
er the difficulties are seen to be... . 

We have often noted in these 
pages the ambiguity of the term 
“democracy,” and pointed out how 
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strongly opposed to parliamentary 
government a large number of Eu- 
ropeans undoubtedly are. We in 
England have come to look upon it 
as a norm that maintains order sat- 
isfactorily and functions on a class 
system without too much friction. 
Elsewhere the predominant idea 
that it raises in men’s minds is 
often one of corruption and gross 
inefficiency. If people are really to 
choose their Governments, there is 
one point of agreement (and hardly 
more than one) to which most of 
them would subscribe. 

This point of agreement would 
not concern the form of govern- 
ment under which they were to 
live. Most nations would probably 
prefer the particular form to which 
they had become accustomed, 
whether that were monarchical, oli- 
garchic, parliamentarian, etc., with 
the proviso that many would desire 


to get back to conditions of greater 
stability than those which have 
characterized the last quarter of a 


century. It is not probable, for 
example, that the agglomeration of 
peoples that are contained in the 
Soviet Union would express a de- 
sire for the Soviet system, nor that 
tHe Slovaks would choose to have 
a Czech President at Prague as 
ruler. The point upon which near- 
ly all—if not all— would agree, 
would be a restriction of govern- 
mental interference in their lives. 
In other words, for most people the 
form of government would be of 
secondary importance compared 
with the extent and stringency of 
its control. 

If this be true, two factors of 
prime importance would seem to 
result, which are superficially con- 
tradictory, but which it would be 
the part of true statesmanship to 
reconcile and develop. 


The first factor is the need of vig- 
orous government to recreate order 
out of the chaos into which Prussia 
has plunged Europe; and the sec- 
ond is that out of this period of res- 
toration and through the wisdom of 
its application, the real views of 
people may become not only known 
but encouraged in such a way that 
they should build for themselves— 
by amalgamation or on the other 
hand by political differentiation— 
the kinds of policy most suited to 
them. 

What experience ought to have 
taught us to be fatal is the policy 
of imposing upon Europe a set of 
ideological State- forms (or worse 
still, a single State-form) that hap- 
pens to fit in with the present ideas 
of the Governments of the victori- 


ous Allies. 


—The Weekly Review (London), August 
19th. 


-— 
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BELIEF AND CONDUCT 


It is part of the limitations of 
human nature that emphasis on 
the importance of one truth tends 
at times to overshadow the impor- 
tance of other truths. Thus, while 
emphasizing the truth of the vital 
importance of believing in the one 
religion God teaches men, there is 
a tendency sometimes to overshad- 
ow the truth of the vital importance 
of living as the one religion God 
teaches men—that is to say, the 
vital importance of conducting 
one’s entire life, one’s private life, 
one’s family life, one’s social life, 
business life, political life, literary 
life and every other phase of one’s 
life in accordance with the one re- 
ligion God teaches men. For Chris- 
tian belief and Christian conduct 
are vital complementary constitu- 
ents of Christian life. Christian 
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life means believing all things that 
Christ taught and living in all 
things as Christ taught. Hence em- 
phasizing the importance of believ- 
ing all things that Christ taught to 
the overshadowing of the impor- 
tance of living in all things as 
Christ taught, is a grievous error. 
Furthermore, as Cardinal New- 
man wrote in effect, fullness of 
Faith in Catholicism comes with 
fully living Catholicism: that 
whereas a man may be brought up 
in Catholicism, or be brought to 
Catholicism by logical arguments, 
Catholic Faith in its fullness does 
not come from upbringing or from 
arguments, but from ever-growing 
experience of fully living Catholi- 
cism. The more a Catholic lives 
Catholicism the more does he see 
visualized in the flooding vision of 
Catholic Faith the ruling purpose 
of human life and the purposes of 
the problems of life, whether of 
mind or of a practical kind. There 
are those who prattle through 
Press, stage or radio of “the spirit- 
ual inadequacy” of Catholicism. 
But you find they are mostly men 
who have never truly lived Catholi- 
cism and therefore have neVer ade- 
quately experienced its real worth, 
either because they have lived as 
lax or indifferent Catholics or be- 
cause they have lived outside Ca- 
tholicism. “The spiritual inade- 
quacy” of Catholicism does not lie 
on the side of Catholicism but on 
their own side. And although some 
cases might. be urged to the con- 


trary and others might be open to 
debate, you find telling contempo- 
rary corroboration of that point. 

Then, belief in Catholicism is the 
only permanent basis of Christian 
civilization. And those who are 
without Catholic Faith, and retain 
characteristics of Christian civili- 
zation, do not realize the fact that 
their Christian social morality such 
as it is, has lost its basis, and lin- 
gers on only in virtue of social 
habits originally begotten by Ca- 
tholicism, just as sap remains for 
a time in a tree even after its roots 
have been destroyed. This is true 
of nations as well as of individuals. 
In discussing Christian religion and 
Christian morality, two principles 
must always be kept in mind; first, 
that Christian morality rests on the 
one religion Christ teaches the 
world, as its only permanent foun- 
dation; and, secondly, that far from 
Christian faith and Christian mor- 
ality being distinct elements in 
Christianity, they both contain each 
other. Christian faith is a part of 
Christian morality because faith is 
a belief in truths God commands 
men to believe: and it is as im- 
moral to ignore truths God com- 
mands men to believe as it is to ig- 
nore God’s command not to kill. 
Conversely, Christian morality is a 
part of Christian faith, because 
Christian faith teaches the duties of 
God’s Commandments and enforces 
their fulfilment. 


—The Irish Rosary (Dublin), July-August, 
1943, 
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Hoty FATHER’S PLEA FOR PEACE 


CALLING this “the most formid- 
able, destructive and devastating 
war of all times,” Pope Pius XII. 
made a radio address to the world 
on September Ist, the fourth anni- 
versary of the German invasion of 
Poland which began the Global 
War. The Holy Father recalled 
the appeal and the warning he had 
spoken on August 24, 1939, in which 
he said that nothing is lost by peace 
but all can be lost by war, and he 
pointed out that now “even those 
who then counted on speedy mili- 
tary achievements and on the rapid 
conclusion of a triumphant peace 
. .. contemplate only ruins.” 

The Holy Father said that 
“through colossal struggles, the ex- 
ternal issues of the war are ap- 
proaching and converging on their 
climax” (three days after this radio 
address Italy capitulated). The Su- 
preme Pontiff declared that “in 
every land men’s minds are being 
alienated from the cult of violence, 
as they see in the horrid harvest of 
death and destruction its deserved 
condemnation. In all nations,” the 
Pope continued, “there grows an 
aversion to the brutality of the 
methods of total war, which tend 
to pass beyond every just limit and 
every norm of divine and human 
law.” 

Pope Pius voiced a strong plea 
for an early peace in the middle 
part of his address which seemed 
to be specially directed toward the 
United Nations: “After so many 
violated treaties, after so many out- 


Events 


raged agreements, after so many 
broken promises, after so many 
contradictory shifts of purpose and 
action, confidence between the na- 
tions has fallen so low as to weaken 
and discourage every generous re- 
solve. Therefore, We turn to those 
whose concern it is to encourage 
meetings and arrangements for 
peace, and with an appeal that 
comes from the depths of Our sor- 
row-stricken heart We say to them: 
Real strength need not fear being 
generous. It always has the means 
to secure itself against any misin- 
terpretation of its readiness and its 
will to make peace, as well -as 
against other possible repercus- 
sions. Do not smother the people’s 
yearning for peace by acts which, 
instead of promoting confidence, 
rather give new life to the fire of 
hate and stiffen the will to resist. 
Give all nations the well-founded 
hope of a worthy peace, which shall 
not offend either their right to live 
or their sense of honor. Make clear 
beyond all possible doubt that your 
conclusions agree honestly with 
your principles, that your acts re- 
spond wholly to your declarations 
for a just peace.” 

The address concluded with a 
prayer for peace, a paraphrase of 
the Beatitude, ‘‘Blessed are the 
peace-makers.” The Holy Father 
said: “Blessed are they—to which- 
ever belligerent group they belong 
—who with no less impartiality and 
with their gaze fixed on reality, col- 
laborate to overcome the deadlock 
in which today the fatal balance of 
war and peace is halted.... But 
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woe to those who in this tremen- 
dous moment do not rise to the full 
consciousness of their responsibil- 
ity for the fate of peoples, who feed 
the fires of hatred and conflict 
among nations, who build their 
power upon injustice, who oppress 
and torture the unarmed and the 
innocent; behold the wrath of God 
has come upon them to the ut- 
most.” 

Pope Pius prayed that God would 
enlighten the minds of the leaders 
of nations, and direct their 
thoughts, their sentiments and their 
deliberations, and he expressed “the 
happy hope that this year may not 
pass stamped and blackened by 
slaughter and destruction, but may 
mark the opening and dawn of a 
new era of brotherly reconciliation, 
and peaceful industrious recon- 
struction.” 


tn 
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ITALY CAPITULATES 


THE news of the capitulation of 
Italy was given to the world Septem- 
ber 8th, in a broadcast from Algiers 
by General Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
but the terms of the “uncondition- 
al surrender” had actually been 
signed September 3d, the day the 
British Eighth Army crossed from 


Sicily to the mainland of Italy; by 


agreement, the news was to be re- 
leased “at a moment most favor- 
able to the Allies.” Marshal Ba- 
doglio spoke to his countrymen 
over the Rome radio after General 
Eisenhower broke the news of the 
surrender, and the Marshal not 
only called upon the Italian armies 
to cease all acts of warfare against 
the Anglo-American forces, but he 
instructed them “to oppose attacks 
from any other quarter.” These at- 
tacks came very soon, for, although 
Germany was taken completely by 


surprise, there were large detach- 
ments of Nazi troops in Italy, and 
on September 10th, it was an- 
nounced that the Germans had 
taken Rome, and had assumed 
“protection” of Vatican City. It 
was reported that King Victor Em- 
manuel, Crown Prince Umberto and 
Premier Badoglio had fled from 
Rome to a place of safety. A large 
part of the Italian navy made its 
escape and sailed to Malta. One 
battleship, the Roma, was sunk by 
a German plane. 
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THE WILLIAM J. KERBY 
FOUNDATION 


SocIAL-MINDED Catholics will be 
deeply interested in a project which 
has been launched in Washington 
called the “William J. Kerby Foun- 
dation,” in honor of the late Msgr. 
Kerby, for many years Professor of 
Sociology at the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America and editor of The 
Ecclesiastical Review. The purposes 
of the Foundation are threefold: 
(1) To promote the recognition of 
the necessity of a spiritual basis for 
democracy in order that that way 
of life may survive; (2) to empha- 
size among those engaged in wel- 
fare work the importance of Christ’s 
motives if they are to accomplish 
their work effectively; (3) to assist 
in the development of lay leader- 
ship and to supply opportunities 
for its effective utilization in the 
field of social action. The Founda- 
tion is interested primarily in sup- 
plying funds for scholarships for 
competent lay students in the field 
of social work, and to permit ex- 
perts in various fields to study and 
devise solutions, in accordance with 
Catholic principles, of pressing so- 
cial problems and become leaders 
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in this field. The Foundation also 
wishes to secure the republication 
of the well-known books of Msgr. 
Kerby and the publication in book 
form of his many magazine articles 
which appeared during the years 
when he was the recognized leader 
in the field of Catholic sociology. 

Those interested in helping the 
aims of this Foundation, as well as 
those who wish to take advantage 
of its work, should communicate 
with the Secretary, William J. 
Kerby Foundation, The Catholic 
University of America, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


<i 
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CATHARINE TEKAKWITHA 


In September the decree declar- 
ing the heroism of the virtues of 
the Venerable Catharine Tekak- 
witha, the American Indian girl 
called “the Lily of the Mohawks,” 
was published. Signed by His Holi- 
ness Pope Pius XII. and by His 
Eminence Carlo Cardinal Salotti, 
Prefect of the Sacred Congregation 
of Rites, it was sent to the Rev. 
John J. Wynne, S.J., Vice-Postula- 
tor of the Cause of Tekakwitha. 
This Cause was introduced May 19, 
1939. The General Session of the 
Sacred Congregation in the pres- 
ence of the Supreme Pontiff, was 
held in June, 1942, and the decision 
reached then was that Catharine 
had practiced all the virtues in a 
heroic degree, but the publishing of 
the decree was deferred until now 
to allow a period of prayer for 
greater light. Then, having sum- 
moned Cardinal Salotti and Msgr. 
Natucci, and having celebrated 
Holy Mass, the Holy Father pro- 
claimed: 

“It has been proved, in this in- 
stance and for the purpose under 
consideration, that the theological 


virtues of Faith, Hope, Love of God 
and neighbor, and the cardinal vir- 
tues, Prudence, Justice, Temper- 
ance, Fortitude, and subordinate 
virtues of the Venerable Servant of 
God, Catharine Tekakwitha, were 
heroic.” 


_ 
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THE PRESIDENT RENEWS PLEDGE 
TO POLAND 


- On the anniversary of the Nazi 
invasion of Poland President Roose- 
velt sent a message to the Polish 
President Wladyslaw Raczkiewicz, 
renewing his assurances of justice 
and liberation for the Poles and all 
other subjugated peoples in Eu- 
rope. The President spoke of the 
“gallant and defiant stand” made 
by Poland against the Nazi attack, 
and he said that the Poles’ “contin- 
ued resistance to their cruel oppres- 
sors are an inspiration to us all,” 
and will help greatly to “assure 
victory.” The President of Poland 
who is living in England replied 
and declared Poland’s “solidarity 
with the great American democracy 
in defense of our common Chris- 
tian heritage,” and he asserted his 
“unshakable faith that the noble 
principles of the Atlantic Charter 
. . - will be realized fully after vic- 
tory is achieved and will become 
the cornerstone of the coming world 
of peace, justice and human happi- 
ness.” 

The Most Rev. Edward Mooney, 
Archbishop of Detroit, made an im- 
portant statement on the same an- 
niversary, which was being ob- 
served by the large Polish popula- 
tion of Detroit with a week’s com- 
memorative exercises. “When, with 
God’s help, victory comes,” said 
Archbishop Mooney, “the case of 
Poland may well be the test of our 
devotion to the moral principles 
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that are the only sure foundation of 
a just and lasting peace. If we 
compromise with any kind of totali- 
tarian aggression against Poland, 
the end of this war will mark only 
another armistice, not a good and 
enduring peace. 

“As we stand in embattled might 
on the sure ground of moral prin- 
ciples,” continued the Archbishop, 
“it is disconcerting to see men who 
love America propose that we 
blandly pay the Communist dic- 
tator’s price for collaboration in 
the post-war period. These pro- 
posals are usually coupled with 
strictures on the British and the 
French governments of 1939 for 
their refusal to meet Stalin’s terms 
on a Russian alliance that might 
have saved them from the Bilitz- 
krieg. What were Stalin’s terms? 
The craven sacrifice of Poland and 
the Baltic states and of the moral 
principle their desertion entailed. 
All honor to them, then,” continued 
Archbishop Mooney, “in that in- 
stance. At least, Britain and 
France acted like great nations with 
a soul. That is what we would like 
to see America do in the making of 
the peace, and Poland may again be 
the test. When we pray for Po- 
land,” concluded the Archbishop, 
“let us also pray for America.” 


<i 
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MISSION SUNDAY 


LaTE in the summer the Society 
for the Propagation of the Faith in 
the United States, realizing the 
changes that the present Global 
War had caused in the mission 
fields of the world, issued a special 
appeal for the observance of Mis- 
sion Sunday this year on October 


24th. The United States constitutes 
the main hope of the missions and 
the Sovereign Pontiff looks hope- 
fully to this country for a continu- 
ation of the aid which enables the 
missionaries to pursue their Christ- 
like labors. These are being seen 
and appreciated by our armed 
forces in many parts of the world. 
All faithful Catholics are asked 
to make Mission Sunday, October 
24th, a day of real prayer and true 
Catholic Action for the Missions by 
creating a spiritual and monetary 
treasury for them. It was an- 
nounced that the funds of the So- 
ciety would be distributed as fol- 
lows: 51% for foreign missions, 
40% for home missions, and 9% for 
missionary work in the Near East. 





AcTA APOSTOLICAE SEDIS 


IT was announced late in August 
that the Acta Apostolicae Sedis, the 
official bulletin of the. Holy See, is- 
sued monthly by the Vatican Press, 
is to be published in the United 
States by the N. C. W. C. War- 
time conditions have made neces- 
sary this important innovation. It 
is the first time the Acta, which was 
established in 1908 by Pope Pius 
X., has been published anywhere 
outside Rome. The original copy 
of the Acta is to be photostated to 
insure absolute accuracy. Then, 
after the printed copies are made 
here, it will be distributed over 
North, Central and South America, 
Australasia, Africa and China. The 
Acta is the medium for the official 
promulgation of laws, authentic in- 
terpretations, decisions and re- 
scripts of the Roman Curia. 

JosEPH I. MALLoy, 


Our Contributors 


SIncE he last wrote for us in De- 
cember, 1940, W. J. Biyton, Eng- 
lish author and journalist, has left 
his farm in Hampshire to return to 
Fleet Street as leader-writer. In his 
present article, “Realism for To- 
morrow’s Politicians” Mr. Blyton 
gets under the facade of current 
policies and in a straightforward 
practical way urges the necessity 
of a spiritual handling of mundane 
affairs. Mr. Blyton’s only son is a 
night - fighter pilot somewhere in 
England. 

AGAIN MAURICE MURPHY gives us 
an excellent piece of fiction, setting 
his characters this time in the haz- 
ardous field of a mixed marriage 
—*“Grounds: Incompatibility.” Mr. 
Murphy’s previous contribution ap- 
peared last December. 

BROTHER EUGENE A. PAULIN, a 
member of the Society of Mary, has 
been Inspector of the schools of 
their Western Province for the past 
fourteen years, and Vice-President 
General of the National Catholic 
Educational Association since 1938. 
He received his B.S. from the Uni- 
versity of Dayton, the Licentiate in 
‘Science from the University of Fri- 
bourg, Switzerland, and his Ph.D. 
from the University of Texas. 
Brother Eugene has the endorse- 
ment of many Catholic educators in 
his denunciation of the credit hour 
system and his advocacy of “Inde- 
pendence for Catholic Schools.” 

In his present article, “Sharing 
Ownership with Employees,” the 
Rev. JosePpH B. KENKEL, C.PPS., 
Pu.D., gives us the second of a 
series of articles on allied themes. 


His first, on the subject of profit 
sharing appeared in our October, 
1939, issue; the third will treat of 
employee participation in manage- 
ment. “These three,” Father Ken- 
kel says, “are most strongly advo- 
cated by Quadragesimo Anno and 
are among the most plausible meth- 
ods, despite the difficulties, of prog- 
ress in industrial relations, if this 
progress is to come by ‘evolution.’ ” 
Dr. Kenkel is Professor of Econom- 
ics at St. Joseph College, College- 
ville, Ind. 

THE Most Rev. FRANcIs X. Forp, 
M.M., D.D., Vicar Apostolic of 
Kongmoon, China, is a native of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. He comes from an 
old literary family. His grand- 
father was one of the editors of the 
anti-slavery paper, the Liberator. 
His father founded the Irish World 
and later published the New York 
Monitor, while his mother was a 
staff correspondent for The New 
York Times and wrote a life of St. 
Joan of Are. Bishop Ford left 
New York’s Cathedral College to be- 
come the first Maryknoll student. 
Ordained in 1917, he was a member 
of the first mission band to leave 
Maryknoll. Superior of the Mary- 
knoll Kaying mission, he was nomi- 
nated Bishop when that terrritory 
was raised to a vicariate in 1935. 
Bishop Ford is at present in China, 
recovering from a serious attack of 
sprue. “The Renascence of China” 
is his third contribution to our 
pages. 

For the past fifteen years, or 
more, Dr. WILLIAM THOMAS WALSH, 
English Professor at Manhattan- 
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ville College, has been engaged in 
close research work in Spanish his- 
ory, producing successively a num- 
ber of scholarly biographical works 
—all highly regarded in the Span- 
ish universities. Indeed, Dr. Walsh 
admits—with a bit of chagrin—he 
is better known in Spain than he is 
here! His Philip Il, translated by 
Miss Helen Marafién, daughter of 
Dr. Gregorio Marafién, was pub- 
lished at Madrid this year and has 
been enthusiastically received as an 
authentic account of sixteenth cen- 
tury Spanish history. His Isabella 
of Spain has been known there for 
several years. The Marqués de Villa- 
Alcazar is now translating his Char- 
acters of the Inquisition which will 
be brought out this Fall by Espasa- 
Calpe. St. Teresa of Avila, his 


Jatest study, has just appeared in 
this country. We bespeak a care- 
ful reading of Dr. Walsh’s appraisal 
of The Origins and Background of 


the Second World War, by Profes- 
sors Haines and Hoffman, particu- 
larly as regards their treatment of 
the Spanish Civil War as a leading 
factor in the global struggle now 
going on. 

FIVE years ago, on the «publica- 
tion of his first essay, “Words Can 
Lose the Faith,” we hazarded the 
guess that a double apostolate lay 
in store for the newly ordained 
Georce L. Kane, M.A. And sure 
enough, now that promise has been 
fulfilled and we are assured that 
“Words Can Be Converted.” Father 
Kane has recently been appointed 
Professor of English at St. Francis 
Xavier University, Antogonish, Nova 
Scotia. 

Dom Basit MattTHews, O.S.B., 
who is a native of Trinidad, has the 
distinction of being the first colored 
priest of the Benedictine Order in 
all its 1,500 years existence. Fa- 


ther Matthews graduated from Lou- 
vain and returned to Trinidad in 
1935 where he was ordained and 
later taught philosophy and theology 
for five years. He is at present in 
the United States and has just com- 
pleted his studies at Fordham Uni- 
versity for his doctorate in social 
and political science. In the Fall he 
goes back again to Trinidad to teach 
in the newly-opened seminary for 
native priests there. “Vodun and 
Catholicism,” upon which he writes 
with sure knowledge, is his first 
contribution to THE CATHOLIC 
Wor _p. 

WHILE other schools are adver- 
tising how they can turn out arc 
welders and die cutters, and while 
the military organizations are reach- 
ing out with ever increasing clamor 
to claim American women, the Col- 
lege of New Rochelle quietly con- 
centrates on “Training All-Out 
Mothers.” MoTHER M. BERENICE, 
O.S.U., Pxu.D., who writes of this 
new undertaking, is Professor of 
Education at the College of New Ro- 
chelle and Director of the Nursery 
School which was opened in 1941. 

AMONG our poets this month are 
two newcomers: SISTER AGNES, 
C.S.J., who sends us her lovely 
“Lost Summer” from St. Paul, 
Minn., where she teaches in the 
College of St. Catherine; and Dr. 
BERNARD D. N. GREBANIER, PH.D. 
(“When Francis Smiled”), Profes- 
sor of English at Brooklyn College, 
N. Y. Dr. Grebanier is so-author of 
English Literature and Its Back- 
grounds, and co-editor of Modern 
American Vistas. He started out in 
life to be a concert-pianist, but 
found the teaching of Shakespeare 
more rewarding. “This is the Time 
of Year” comes from an old friend, 
Mary LAVELLE KELLEY, of Burling- 
ton, Vt. 





New Books 


The Apostle. By Sholem Asch.—Mind, Medicine and Man. By Gregory Zil- 
boorg.—The Confessions of St. Augustine. Translated by F. J. Sheed.—Nicholas 
Copernicus—1543-1943. By Stephen P. Mizwa, A.M., LL.D.—France. By Pierre 
Maillaud.—What To Do With Italy. By Gaetano Salvemini and George LaPiana. 
—The Spanish Labyrinth. By Gerald Brenan.—Under Cover. By John Roy 
Carlson.—Falange: The Axis Secret Army in America. By Allen Chase.—Twen- 
tieth Century Philosophy. Edited by Dagobert D. Runes.—Italian Opinion on 
America as Revealed by Italian Travelers, 1850-1900. By Andrew J. Torrielli.— 
American Opinion on the Kulturkampf (1871-1882). By Sister M. Orestes Kol- 
beck, O.S.F.—The Vatican Council and the American Newspapers, 1869-70. By 


J. Ryan Beiser, A.M.—The Silent War. 


The Apostle. By Sholem Asch. 
Translated by Maurice Samuel. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$3.00. 

The present volume is a continua- 
tion of The Nazarene, which was re- 
viewed in THE CATHOLIC Wor~Lp for 
December, 1939. The author him- 


self declares that “the two works, 
The Nazarene and The Apostle... 
are one work; so that I might set 
forth in them the merit of Israel.” 

This second volume is greatly su- 


perior to its predecessor. It follows 
closely the framework of the Acts 
of the Apostles, and the author evi- 
dences his thorough familiarity 
not only with St. Luke’s account, 
but with the Epistles of St. Paul and 
of St. Peter and St. James as well. 

In judging this book, one must 
keep in mind that it does not claim 
to be a life of St. Paul. It attempts 
to clarify Jewish-Christian rela- 
tions by presenting a vivid picture 
of the world, especially the world 
of the spirit, in which our Savior 
and His Apostles lived. 

The author’s own judgment of 
St. Paul seems to be reflected in 
the words of Reb Sabbatai Zadoc, 
chief of the synagogue in Rome at 


By Jon B. Jansen.—Shorter Notices. 


the time of the Apostle’s imprison- 
ment: “If thou spreadest the Torah 
among Gentiles, if thou teachest 
them the Ten Commandments, which 
are the law of Moses, if thou plant- 
est in them the fear of God and 
love of good deeds, we say to thee: 
‘Blessed be thy hands and the work 
of thy hands.’ Then’ we should 
pray to God that He crown thy 
labor with success. But thou camest 
to us and sayest that we shall, God 
forbid, relinquish the Torah of God 
for another authority. Then we say 
unto thee: ‘Too much hast thou 
said. Sufficient is thy work with 
the gentiles! Leave unto the Jews 
their law of Moses.’ ” 

After the outbreak of Nero’s per- 
secution, the same Rabbi says to 
the Jews of Rome: “Blessed be he 
that has drawn so many souls into 
the shelter of the divine wings, 
brought them to the spirit of God 
and made them into a people as 
stiff-necked as Israel. And if he did 
not come into the world for us, for 
the children of Israel, assuredly he 
came into the world for them. This 
is a great day in Israel. Many are 
the souls that have been born this 
day unto our father, Abraham: our 
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faith has given birth to a daughter 
worthy of her.” 

In so far as this book preaches a 
doctrine regulative of Jewish-Chris- 
tian relations, we find ourselves in 
complete accord. But when we pass 
on to the principles of faith behind 
the regulations, we must part com- 
pany, much as the author repre- 
sents the Jews of Rome to have 
started away from St. Paul when he 
passed on from Halachah to prin- 
ciples of faith. Even here we will 
not, of course, disagree in every- 
thing.. The primacy of Simon, also 
called Peter or Khaifa, is stressed 
throughout, and St. Paul is repre- 
sented properly as a celibate per- 
sonally, but an upholder of the dig- 
nity of marriage. The sacraments 
of Baptism and Holy Eucharist, 
however, are not quite so well por- 
trayed. The “many tongues” of 


Pentecost are still less clearly de- 


fined, and the truly miraculous 
character of the cures worked by 
the Apostles, and by Philip and oth- 
ers are obscured. The vision on the 
road to Damascus as recounted here 
could be taken to be an hallucina- 
tion, especially as Saul is described 
as an epileptic. 7 

But what is a much greater dis- 
appointment is that, though the au- 
thor shows no personal hostility to 
St. Paul, he still retains the com- 
mon Jewish view that the Apostle 
to the Gentiles was the real author 
of Christianity. Here, for once, he 
departs from the New Testament 
data which elsewhere he has fol- 
lowed so closely. When St. Paul 
visits Jerusalem for the first time 
after his conversion, Simon Peter is 
made to ask, “What did he mean by 
the strange words ‘Son of God, in 
heaven, on earth and in all the 
worlds?’” Surely our author has 
seen the celebrated “confession” of 


St. Peter in Matthew xvi. 16, “Thou 
art the Christ, the Son of the living 
God!” and though he asserts that 
“Paul revised all those passages in 
the Gospel of Lukas which bore on 
the relation of Israel to the gen- 
tiles,” he nowhere questions the re- 
liability of Matthew’s Gospel. Be- 
cause he makes St. Paul the author 
of the new doctrine, Mr. Asch in- 
cludes all other Christians than 
Paul’s Gentile converts and imme- 
diate personal following, Simon 
Peter and Reb Jacob (St. James) 
not excepted, among St. Paul’s “Ju- 
daizing” opponents, even after the 
council of Jerusalem. 

Our author makes St. Paul the 
originator not only of the idea of 
a universal Messiah, but also of the 
notion that the Messiah was divine, 
and makes this latter development 
occur late in the Apostle’s career, 
during his imprisonment at Rome. 
Here, too, Mr. Asch departs from 
the New Testament data, which 
show no trace of a mutation in St. 
Paul’s teaching. Indeed, he intro- 
duces a fundamental inconsistency 
into his presentation of St. Paul’s 
psychology, because during this 
same period of the Apostle’s life he 
says that Paul “perceived, with all 
the dissensions and quarrels which 
he had provoked and had been part 
of, he was one with all his brothers, 
on the same path as they. It was 
the path which the Jewish Prophets 
had made for the man of faith; it 
was the path of faith, of trust, and 
of charity. There was no other 
path; upon it were set the feet of all 
the righteous.” Is it credible that a 
religious teacher should draw ever 
closer to his brethren in race and in 
faith at the same time that he is 
consciously developing the doctrine 
which is the fundamental point of 
cleavage between them? __ E. H. P. 
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Mind, Medicine and Man. By Greg- 
ory Zilboorg. With a Foreword 
by Arthur H. Ruggles, M.D. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. $3.50. 
Mind, Medicine and Man, by Greg- 

ory Zilboorg is an attempt by an 
eminent psychiatrist and student of 
Freud to give the general reader an 
appreciation of the true nature of 
mental illness and the modern tech- 
nique of psychotherapy. He also 
makes a strong plea for the use of 
psychiatric experience and diagnos- 
tic acumen in passing sentence on 
the criminal. 

Dr. Zilboorg himself has had an 
interesting career. He served as a 
physician in Russia in the last war 
from 1915 to 1916 and in the year 
1917, in the Revolution, was sec- 
retary to the minister of labor un- 
der Kerensky. Subsequent politi- 
cal events made it necessary for him 
to leave Russia and he came to the 
United States in 1919. At first he 
turned to journalism, but obtained 
a second M.D. from Columbia Uni- 
versity’s College of Physcians and 
Surgeons in 1926. He then returned 
to his original interest in psychia- 
try, served for six years on the staff 
of the then Bloomingdale Hospital 
and has been eminently successful 
in the practice of his specialty as a 
research worker and psychothera- 
pist. 

To the Catholic reader the most 
interesting feature in the present 
work is an attempt to reformulate 
Freudian concepts so that they will 
harmonize with Scholastic philoso- 
phy. 

Prior to the publication of Mind, 
Medicine and Man, Zilboorg wrote 
an important work: A History of 
Medical Psychology. This was a 
painstaking investigation of the 
theories of mental disorder from 
the days of the Greek physicians to 
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Freud. Though in this work he 
may not have gotten to the bottom 
of medieval psychiatric and medi- 
cal thought, and even though he is 
a bit sensitive to the treatment of 
witches advocated by certain early 
Dominicans, he seems to have ac- 
quired a profound respect for Aris- 
totelian-Thomistic Middle Age phi- 
losophy. This attitude derived 
from his readings of Middle Age 
writers has so profoundly influ- 
enced the student and reverent 
admirer of Sigmund Freud that in 
the concluding chapter of Mind, 
Medicine and Man he restates much 
that is Freudian in order to show 
the essential unity between sound 
psychiatry and true philosophy. 
What he sacrifices in Freudian 
thinking he looks upon as some- 
thing accidental arising from the 
personal defects of Freud himself. 
Freud, says Zilboorg, was bitter 
about religion. He regarded it as 
an illusion superimposed upon our 
culture. But this was a personal 
defect in Freud according to Zil- 
boorg and did not affect the essence 
of psychoanalysis as a science. 
“The central point of Freud’s 
fascination was man’s great capa- 
city for love, and with considerable 
pessimism he wondered about man’s 
inordinate capacity to hate, to kill, 
and to seek death. He was stirred 
by the vistas which revealed them- 
selves before him when he studied 
the transformation of man’s self- 
love and hedonism into love for 
others and altruism. In this pre- 
occupation Freud was the true 
descendant of Aristotle and St. 
Thomas Aquinas. He lent more 
than casual support to these two 
men by the mass of empirical data 
which was unknown to Aristotle or 
St. Thomas and which he accumu- 
lated during six decades of assidu- 
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ous and productive work. Yet 
Freud would have been the last 
man in the world to admit the affin- 
ity of his findings and ideas with 
the thought of Aristotle and St. 
Thomas.” 


Zilboorg deprives the Freudian 


concept of sexuality of its specific 
meaning in adult human life and 
identifies it with what St. Thomas 
termed sensualitas, a word with a 
broad generic meaning and refer- 
ring to any type of desire that the 
human body can experience. 

The new psychoanalysis of Zil- 
boorg would make no attempt to 
analyze away the moral principles 
of the patient but eliminates guilty 
feelings that are unreasonable and 
without basis in reality and leaves 
the patient still feeling guilty “about 
those things of which one usually 
does and should feel guilty.” 

The determinism of Freud, Zil- 
boorg would limit to the physical 
and psychophysical realm of hu- 
man nature, and he refuses to ex- 
tend the concept of a mechanical 
mechanism to the spiritual soul. 

Zilboorg’s interpretation of Freud 
opens the way to a new psycho- 
analysis which is essenfially a 
therapeutic procedure, a psycho- 
therapy free from the antitheistic 
and antireligious philosophical con- 
cepts that appear so often in psy- 
choanalytic writings. T. V. M. 


The Confessions of St. Augustine. 
Translated by F. J. Sheed. New 
York: Sheed & Ward. $3.00. 
After issuing a translation of the 

first ten books of St. Augustine’s 

Confessions in the “Tutorial Series,” 

Mr. Sheed has now enlarged his 

work to include all thirteen books. 

The complete translation agrees 

with its predecessor even in the 

paging of Books I to X, and includes 
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the Note on the Manichees, and the 
Translator’s Note, of the earlier 
printing. The Foreword repro- 
duces passages to be found on pages 
xii-xv of the earlier longer intro- 
duction. The reason for the change 
is doubtless to be found in the dif- 
ferent public to which the new edi- 
tion appeals. 

All previous translations of St. 
Augustine’s Confessions stem from 
that of Sir Tobias Matthew (1620) 
which in recent years was revised 
and re-issued in the Orchard Series 
by Dom Roger Huddleston (1923). 
William Watts undertook in 1631 
to purge Matthew’s translation of 
its “Popish errors”; it is his trans- 
lation, revised by W. H. D. Rouse, 
which appears in the Loeb Classical 
Library. Dr. Pusey is the author 
of another well-known translation 
(1838); he altered and corrected 
Watts and frequently returns to 
Matthew’s wording. The more re- 
cent translation by Canon Biggs in 
the Library of Devotion Series, is 
also based on that of Watts. 

The title of this Christian master- 
piece has a fascination for many 
who would not normally read books 
by or about saints. It is altogether 
good if they can be enticed to 
peruse this account of God’s deal- 
ings with a soul. This is Mr. 
Sheed’s hope, if one may judge from 
this sentence on the jacket: “St. 
Augustine is unique for the com- 
bination in one man of intense sex- 
ual passion and a mastering passion 
for intellectual truth,” and from the 
tone of many of the chapter head- 
ings he has supplied. 

In line with this appeal is Mr. 
Sheed’s too modest statement, “The 
present translation has no claim 
save that it tries to be in the Eng- 
lish people speak now.” 

It may be interesting to compare 
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various translations of a sentence 
in the third chapter of the fifth book 
in which St. Augustine speaks of 
the “illecebra suaviloquentiae’’ of 
Faustus the Manichean: “quam ego 
jam, tametsi laudabam, discerne- 
bam tamen a veritate rerum, 
quarum discendarum avarus eram.” 
Huddleston, editing Matthew, calls 
it “deceitful smoothness of speech” 
and translates: “This I too praised, 
although I was able to discern be- 
tween it and the truth of those 
things which I was greedy to learn.” 
Bigg, based on Watts, speaks of 
“the bait of his eloquence,” and 
gives: “This I admired, but I was 
beginning to distinguish the charm 
of words from the truth of things, 
which I was eager to learn.” Mr. 
Sheed names it simply “the charm 
of his speech,” and makes St. Au- 
gustine say: “In fact I found this 
admirable myself, but I was coming 
to distinguish between it and the 
truth for which I was so hungry.” 
A good translation puts the reader 
in easy touch with the author’s 
thought, and in this Mr. Sheed suc- 
ceeds admirably in many difficult 
passages precisely because he does 
not strive for elegance of language. 
The volume is printed in good 
clear type, and makes a most pleas- 
ing appearance. It is especially 
welcome now that the other edi- 
tions are unobtainable. _ €£. H. P. 


Nicholas Copernicus—1543-1943. By 
Stephen P. Mizwa, A.M., LL.D. 
New York: The Kosciuszko 
Foundation. 

The Kosciuszko Foundation was 
established in 1925 as a memorial 
to the Polish National patriot and 
American Revolutionary War hero, 
General Tadeusz Kosciuszko. It 
aims to promote the exchange of 
students and professors between 


Poland and the United States, and 
to cultivate cultural and intellec- 
tual relationship between these two 
countries. Since the murder of 
Poland by barbarous Nazi Germany, 
the Foundation has come to the aid 
of more than two hundred Polish 
refugee professors and_ scholars, 
and intends, when the War is over, 
to help in the educational recon- 
struction of Poland. 

Stephen Mizwa’s scholarly book- 
let has been published to call atten- 
tion to the Copernican Quadricen- 
tennial, which was celebrated in 
New York City, the week of May 
24th. It contains a brief biography 
of Copernicus— economist, states- 
man, physician, soldier, cleric and 
astronomer. He studied mathe- 
matics and astronomy at the Uni- 
versity of Krakow, canon law at 
Bologna and Ferrara, medicine at 
Padua, and took active part in po- 
litical events of the day as the most 
inveterate enemy of the Teutonic 
Knights. His name will ever be re- 
membered as the author of De Or- 
bium Coelestium Revolutionibus, a 
book that gave the quietus to the 
Ptolemaic theory, and “radically 
changed the trend of thought in 
astronomical research,” as Father 
Kowrach says in the May number 
of THE CATHOLIC WoRLD. 

a & ¢ 

France, By Pierre Maillaud. New 
York: Oxford University Press. 
$1.25. 

What To Do With Italy. By Gaetano 
Salvemini and George LaPiana. 
New York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce. 
$2.75. 

The two books named above are 
linked here because they represent 
two fundamentally different meth- 
ods of discussing contemporary his- 
torical problems. The first—a seri- 
ous, well-balanced analysis of the 
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French nation, its development, its 
outstanding characteristics and its 
present critical phase—fulfills the 
anticipation awakened in the read- 
er’s mind by the sympathetic fore- 
word of the distinguished Profes- 
sor D. W. Brogan. Unpretentious 
in appearance and printed unfortu- 
nately in small type, the little book 
possesses high value, because the 
author summarizes so much infor- 
mation in masterly fashion and also 
because of the judicial temper in 
which he discusses issues and 
draws conclusions. Aware of the 
tremendous forces and the bewil- 
dering complications that have oc- 
casioned France’s present unhappy 
plight, one is hardly prepared for 
the calm detachment and the tem- 
perate reasoning with which M. 
Maillaud treats matters which have 
emotionally disturbed not only all 
Frenchmen but virtually the whole 
world. High praise goes to this suc- 
cinct, skillful, honest diagnosis of 
the French mind, of the debacle of 
1940, of the collaborationist policy, 
of France’s relationship to the fu- 
ture peace and welfare of human 
society. 


In marked contrast to the book 
just described comes the volume in 
which two professional historians 
discuss Italy. To be sure, they pro- 
vide specific evidence to support 
many of their affirmations; not all 
their charges can be waved lightly 


aside. Yet they employ the tone of 
an aggressive prosecuting attorney, 
rather than that of an impartial 
judge; their work is at times suffi- 
ciently inaccurate to awaken suspi- 
cion of its authors’ true scholarship: 
their exaggerations, innuendoes and 
unpardonable omissions seem quite 
incompatible with the standards of 
the sober historian. They quote 
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often from Professor Binchy’s au- 
thoritative Church and State in Fas- 
cist Italy, but introduce him with a 
sneer at his meticulous scholarship, 
saying that Binchy “through a maze 
of scholastic distinctions and sub- 
distinctions, weaves his interpreta- 
tion of Vatican connections with 
Fascism and exonerates the Vatican 
completely.” You will find an even 
more striking example of blind 
prejudice in the reference to a man 
who is generally recognized as one 
of the earliest, most outspoken, 
most widely known and most forci- 
ble opponents of Mussolini—Father 
Gillis. Of that opposition, our two 
authors make no mention, although 
they do summon Father Gillis as a 
witness when they wish to prove 
that the Catholic clergy is against ~ 
Stalin. How shall we trust writers 
with regard to things less widely 
known when they can be so little 
trusted with regard to facts of com- 
mon knowledge? 

There will be a full appraisal of 
this book in the next issue of THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD. J. McS. 


The Spanish Labyrinth. By Gerald 
Brenan. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $3.50. 

Not many of the vast number of 
books appearing nowadays have a 
title as attractive as the volume 
named above. Whatever our politi- 
cal and religious affiliations may be, 
we are all eager to be guided 
through the labyrinthine ways of 
contemporary Spanish history; and 
we are ready to welcome a book on 
that subject by a writer as expert 
as a special correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian has to be, by 
a political observer who, in the 
words of his publisher,, “dislikes 
both Fascism and Marxism.” 

No one can deny that the Church 
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in Spain has been poorly served by 
many of its representatives, and 
that in the record of the Spanish 
clergy there is much that is worthy 
of blame. But if we have no pa- 
tience with those apologists who 
proclaim that all is well with the 
Spanish clergy and the Spanish 
aristocracy, and that the country 
needs only the re-establishment of 
the pre-republican regime, we also 
refuse to be swept off our feet by 
any such biased insinuations as 
those that recur in Mr. Brenan’s 
pages. Not limiting himself to the 
presentation of discreditable facts, 
the author draws unjustifiable de- 
ductions. He gathers together much 
scandalous, unverifiable gossip; he 
reveals himself as prone to intem- 
perate and extreme statements. He 
has a flair for such words as “all,” 
“none,” “every,” “always,”—a bad 
sign. His very first paragraph dis- 
qualifies him as guide. Repeated- 
ly he provokes us to ask, How did 
you find that out? Is there another 
side to this? How many people 
acted in the way described? He re- 
fers to The Spanish Cockpit, by 
Franz Borkenau as “a model of 
what field work by a social historian 
ought to be” and calls The Commu- 
nist International by the same au- 
thor, “the classic on the subject.” 
Nufiez, on the other hand is “very 
reactionary and clerical”; and 
Peers, “shows little understanding 
of the deeper causes of discontent 
in Spain.” 

Mr. Brenan will hardly satisfy 
readers who are seeking an objec- 
tive description of the conditions 
which brought about Spain’s sad 
decline, and occasioned the bitter- 
ness and horror of the civil war. In 
fact, on the immediate causes of 
that tragic struggle, less light comes 
from these pages than from the 
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brief chapter entitled “Spanish Ad- 
venture” in Richard G. Massock’s 
Italy from Within, which shows the 
army leaders in Spain safeguard- 
ing peace and order by taking over 
control of the government when so- 
cialists and communists were solidi- 
fying their forces in the Popular 
Front. 

We Americans have been reluc- 
tantly forced to attempt an ap- 
praisal of political currents which 
affect the future development of 
Spain. As to the causes of the de- 
plorable situation of that country, 
we are open-minded, defending no 
one, alleging nothing, anxious only 
to learn the facts from someone 
whose judgment we can trust. 
Carlton J. H. Hayes would be the 
proper type of man to conduct us 
through the maze. Not Mr. Brenan. 
He leaves Spain still a labyrinth. 

J. McS. 


Under Cover. By John Roy Carl- 
son. New York: Books, Inc. Dis- 
tributed by E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$3.50. 

Falange. 
America. By Allen Chase. 
York: G. P. Putnam’s 
$3.00. 

Stripped of sensationalism and 
exaggeration, these two books still 
contain enough truth to heighten 
the alarm over foreign propaganda 
that has already affected all sincere 
Americans. Tardily, and indeed 
almost too late, we begin to realize 
the lengths to which alien agents 
go in their attempt to bring the 
western hemisphere under the con- 
trol of European ideologies. 

The author of the first book, al- 
though endorsed by E. P. Dutton & 
Co. and by Walter Winchell, has 
been identified in the public press 
as a discredited Armenian - born 


The Axis Secret Army in 


New 
Sons. 
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hack-writer of many aliases. The 
author of the second, although 
sponsored by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
writes in the style of a professional 
muckraker and possesses just 
about as much authority. Both 
writers have limited themselves to 
the exposing of that particular 
brand of totalitarianism which has 
dominated Berlin and Rome. State- 
ments made by witnesses so un- 
trustworthy as these two naturally 
cannot be accepted at face value, 
yet they do sometimes provide 
clues to the discovery of secrets. If 
the same authors undertake to 
write for publication again there- 
fore, it would be interesting to have 
them tell all they know about the 
propaganda carried on in the Amer- 
icas by Communists. Then we 
should have the picture of an ugly 
and disturbing pair of movements, 
both of them antagonistic to our 
tradition, both of them organized 
by enemies of the United States, 
and both of them financed by 
money sent here from across the 
sea. J. McS. 


Twentieth Century Philosophy. Liv- 


ing Schools of Thought. Edited 

by Dagobert D. Runes. New 

York: The Philosophical Library. 

$5.00. 

Here is the story of this century’s 
philosophy written by some of the 
men who helped to make that story. 
It is contained in a book of twenty- 
two essays written by such famous 
people as John Dewey, Bertrand 
Russell, George Santayana, Alfred 
Whitehead and Jacques Maritain. 
In some of the essays the authors 
tell of the rise and development of 
a particular school. So for exam- 
ple, Dewey gives the story of Prag- 
matism and Montague of American 
Realism. In other cases the writer 
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presents a summary of his own 
philosophy. 

This is a good book for the reader 
who is prepared to give the careful 
attention that philosophical books 
demand and whose mind is mature 
enough to withstand the shock of 
meeting so many different systems 
of thought within the covers of one 
book. All of the great philosophi- 
cal “events” of the century — at 
least all those which made an im- 
pression on the English - speaking 
world—are chronicled here and put 
into the proper background of time, 
place and persons. This item alone 
makes the book worthwhile. But it 
has an even greater value from the 
fact that each of the movements 
which make up twentieth century 
philosophy is presented by an ex- 
pert and sympathetic witness. The 
result is that this is a good source 
book. The editor has done a great 
service to philosophers in bringing 
it out. , 

Catholics will be glad to know 
that Maritain’s piece is truly repre- 
sentative. In an essay of less than 
twenty pages he succeeds in giving 
a fine statement of his Aquinas- 
inspired humanism. J. F.C. 


Italian Opinion on America as Re- 
vealed by Italian Travelers, 1850- 
1900. By Andrew J. Torrielli. 
Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press. $3.50. 

American Opinion on the Kultur- 
kampf (1871-1882). By Sister M. 
Orestes Kolbeck, O.S.F. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Catholic Univer- 
sity Press. $2.50. 

The Vatican Council and the Ameri- 
can Secular Newspapers, 1869-70. 
By J. Ryan Beiser, A.M. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Catholic University 
Press. $2.50. 

The present era of closely inter- 
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woven transatlantic interests and 
activities contrasts strikingly with 
the time, not so long ago, when 
American opinion and American 
policies caused no profound con- 
cern to Europe, and when we dis- 
played no particular emotion over 
what Europe thought of us. His- 
torians therefore are called upon to 
investigate and to record the avail- 
able data on such topics as those 
taken up for study by the authors 
named above. 

It is with a view to contribute to 
a better understanding of the Ital- 
ian character that Dr. Torrielli of 
the Fordham Graduate School has 
assembled comments made by 
scores of Italian visitors on various 
matters including slavery, the Civil 
War, schools, newspapers, politics, 
the position of women in this coun- 
try. Books and articles, industri- 
ously scanned, have provided mate- 
rial which tells us what nineteenth 
century Americans looked like to 
the countrymen of Dante and 
Michelangelo two or three genera- 
tions ago. From this material— 
cautiously enough—the author de- 
duces the ideas of the average Ital- 
ian of a given period, on the demo- 
cratic way of life. The only sug- 
gestion that occurs for furthering 
the author’s purpose is that he 
might well have added a translation 
of the many quotations which he 
uses by way of illustration. 


When Bismarck devised legisla- 
tion to hamper and cripple the ac- 
tivities of Catholics in the new Ger- 
man Empire, Americans on the 
whole were disposed to manifest 
sympathy with what they under- 
stood to be a progressive policy. 
Before long, however, it became 
plain that the German government 
was cherishing aims and employing 
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means wholly irreconcilable with 
the American sense of justice and 
fair play. A Franciscan nun who 
has searched the American news- 
papers and magazines of the seven- 
ties and eighties, has gathered to- 
gether evidence of this change of 
view; and in her book we may read 
passages taken from the contempo- 
rary pages of the current publica- 
tions which circulated in the 
United States sixty or seventy years 
ago. She quotes largely from such 
newspapers as the Times, Tribune, 
Herald, World, Public Ledger, Globe- 
Democrat, Transcript, Courier 
Journal, among the newspapers, 
and from THE CaTHOoLIc Wor -p, 
American Catholic Quarterly, Har- 
pers Weekly, The Nation, among 
the magazines. Arranged as they 
are in this dissertation, the pas- 
sages cited throw light on the posi- 
tion taken by Americans in the Ger- 
man Church-State conflict and also 
contribute to a knowledge of the 
position occupied by the Church in 
this country. 


The third book which easily sur- 
passes the other two in importance, 
not only undertakes to survey the 
American view of the Vatican Coun- 
cil and its definition of papal infal- 
libility, but also provides a valuable 
background by giving a résumé of 
the history of that famous ecu- 
menical assembly. The author’s 
careful search of American publi- 
cations of the period, northern and 
southern, eastern and mid-western, 
lays the basis for an enlightening 
conclusion and general summary, 
which provides information, not so 
thoroughly presented elsewhere, as 
to the correlation between political 
opinion and anti-Catholic senti- 
ment. “The more Republican the 
paper was, the more antagonistic it 
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was to Catholicism. This seems to 
substantiate the charge that the 
Know Nothings had merged with 
the Republicans and colored that 
party’s religious attitude . .. the 
Democratic attitude indicated that 
Catholics were apt to be Democrats, 
and hence the party’s papers avoid- 
ed insulting them.” 

The author quotes frequently 
from the pages of THE CATHOLIC 
WORLD, in which at that time, Fa- 
ther Hecker and other contributors 
were reporting on the Council, an- 
swering criticisms, and explaining 
away misunderstandings. This 
book makes a welcome contribu- 
tion to our literature on the his- 
tory of anti-Catholic feeling in the 
United States. J. McS. 


The Silent War. By Jon B. Jansen 
and Stefan Weyl. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co. $2.75. 

This is the fascinating story of 
the underground movement in Ger- 
many. Despite the ax and the hang- 
man, opposition to Hitler continues 
to operate. Printing presses, hid- 
den in cellars or attics, keep the 
hope of freedom alive in the hearts 
of many farmers and workmen who 
feel they cannot afford openly to 
attack the Nazi regime. Distribu- 
tion of printed material, whether in 
the shape of news bulletins or proc- 
lamations, is a dangerous job. The 
mere possession of a flysheet may 
be evidence of treasonable intent 
toward the Hitler state. Hundreds 
of brave men and women have 
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Fiction: It seems that fiction has 
taken a turn for the better, if one 
can judge from the early fall novels. 
Plot is no longer banned and even 
beauty has come into its own, a 
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perished in the perilous fight. A 
thousand stratagems have been em- 


.ployed to throw the enemy off the 


scent and to prepare the day for an 
open uprising. 

There is little romance or adven- 
ture in the work. Discipline is the 
sole safeguard. Pitted against the 
Gestapo, the underground party has 
to concentrate upon cautious plan- 
ning and determined performance 
of duty. Occasionally, weaker 
members fail. Subjected to tor- 
ture, they break down and confess. 

This book contains a vivid de- 
scription of the pall that descends 
upon the underground opposition 
when one of the comrades is caught 
in the secret police net. Swift 
changes of residence and occupa- 
tion are in order. Documents must 
be burned; new passports and cards 
of identity provided. Under these 
conditions, the conspirators find 
themselves obliged to keep all rec- 
ords, telephone numbers and ad- 
dresses in their heads. Otherwise, 
capture would inflict a fatal blow 
upon the whole core of anti-Nazi 
activity. A single oversight may 
mean death for hundreds of work- 
ers in every part of the Reich. Spies 
and informers are ready to pounce 
upon the victims of any mistake. 
“Every foreign political success of 
the Nazis,” it is related, “is accom- 
panied by a new wave of denuncia- 
tions.” Obviously, victory in the 
field is the certain guarantee of the 
result of the underground cam- 
paign. J. F. 


NOTICES 


miracle which shows very clearly 
in Winter Solstice (New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $2.50). In_ this 
novel Dorothy Cowlin demonstrates 
a sureness of craftsmanship and a 
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delicacy of perception very rare in 
contemporary fiction. She tells the 
story of how a helpless invalid, 
whose memory has been blocked by 
horror, is returned to adult life. 
Since the theme is psychological, 
there is little chance for full char- 
acterization, but the outlines of 
character are clear, and the reins 
of the narrative are held with such 
easy skill that the whole story be- 
comes a reality. The book is full 
of beautiful descriptions of nature, 
sometimes a bit too lush, but al- 
ways in place, because they repre- 
sent the invalid’s first awareness of 
the life about her, an awareness as 
intense and sensuous as the girl’s 
own mind. The novel should be 
read for this sensitive portrayal of 
the English countryside as well as 
for the use of symbols and dreams 
and for its honest handling of a 
theme which must of necessity be 
morbid at times. 

Katherine Christian, by Hugh Wal- 
pole (Garden City, N. Y.: Double- 
day, Doran & Co. $2.50), tells the 
story of the Herries family through 
the successive reigns of Elizabeth, 
James I., and Charles I. Though 
the background is vivid and con- 
vincing, it is not very accurate— 
the Guy Fawkes myth is repeated 
without’ a quiver —and too much 
emphasis is laid upon scaridals of 
an unsavory nature. The story is 
wildly romantic, but interesting, be- 
cause Mr. Walpole has the knack 
of making his reader feel at home 
from the first page and then of 
rapidly sketching in scenes and in- 
cidents to sustain this interest. The 
story is written hurriedly, some- 
times awkwardly, but never tedi- 
ously, and the slight falling off in 
interest of the last scenes is due to 
the fact that Mr. Walpole died be- 
fore finishing this novel. The best 
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thing about the book is its descrip- 
tion of Cumberland scenes, parts of 
which seem to cry out for just such 
a story as this. The love of English 
soil breathes through every line, 
and there is pathos in the fact that 
this series, planned while Walpole 
was still in the trenches of the last 
war, had to stop short before this 
volume, the sixth in a series of 
eight, was finished. 

. The Spanish Lady, by Maurice 
Walsh (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. $2.50), puts to shame all 
former high flown romances, but is 
told with so much verve and poetic 
feeling that one must take it in his 
stride, even the murder, carried off 
in the grand manner and defended 
as an act of romantic justice. At 
times Mr. Walsh appears to have 
his tongue in his cheek, but not 
often enough, and whenever he be- 
gins to take the romance seriously 
or to descend from poetic prose to 
slang, the cold wind of reason blows 
over his story and its charm is dis- 
sipated. The author is a stylist of 
distinction, and his descriptions of 
the wild and lonely glens of Scot- 
land, of mountain climbing, wrest- 
ling matches, and trout fishing are 
in themselves enough to give the 
book a wide audience. 

But even more important than 
the romantic theme in this au- 
tumn’s fiction is the full blown his- 
torical novel. The Free Man, by 
Conrad Richter (New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf. $1.75), tells the moving, 
sometimes tragic, story of Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch settlements around 
Philadelphia and Reading at the 
outbreak of the Revolutionary War. 
Many of these sturdy farmers fell 
down and kissed the soil that was 
to give them freedom, when their 
good ship, Saint Andrew, landed in 
Philadelphia, but legal ruffians 
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from the ship turned them back 
with the news that they were vir- 
tual slaves for the next four or five 
years while they worked off their 
indentures. The story of their 
stubborn persistence and sacrifice 
and their fiery passion for freedom 
is told very quietly with simple hu- 
man dignity and an almost classic 
restraint. Henry Free, the hero, 
who gains his name by dubbing 
himself free and equal, lives to be- 
come a merchant of parts and a 
captain in the army and a patriot, 
whose voice is still heard, even 
though he is but a character in fic- 
tion. The author has full control 
of his medium; the scholarship is 
accurate, but so integrated as to 
become the story itself, and the 
characterization is full and authen- 
tic. One wonders why the author 
used the Pennsylvania Dutch idiom 
in editorial comments; - otherwise 


the novel has every quality to make 
it endure. 

Dancing Saints, by Ann George 
Leslie (Garden City, N. Y.: Double- 
day, Doran & Co. $2.50), tells the 
story of a Shaker community which 
must meet attacks from without 


and within. Though rich in inci- 
dent and authentic in background, 
it cannot be compared with The 
Free Man, as the style is awkward 
and the scholarship not completely 
assimilated. These communities, 
once rich and growing in numbers, 
have fallen away because of the 
constant struggle with man’s natu- 
ral instincts and the spirit of world- 
liness. The author describes in 
detail Shaker rites, especially the pe- 
culiar dance from which these com- 
munities were named, their prac- 
tical education, and their attempts 
to sustain themselves without be- 
coming a part of the world. The 
point of view is sympathetic, and 
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the book will be valuable as an au- 
thentic record of these sincere but 
misguided people, who tried to ob- 
serve the vows of charity, com- 
munal labor, and chastity by a sys- 
tem that emphasized negation rath- 
er than a devout love of God. 

Centennial Summer, by Albert E. 
Idell (New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
$2.75), gives a good picture of 
Philadelphia during the summer of 
1876, when the city was, for a short 
time, the hub of the universe, but 
the story is too unreal and the 
method too ponderous to sustain 
any very great interest. There is 
just a suggestion of Life with Fa- 
ther about this Rogers family, the 
mother who cannot forget she is the 
daughter of an Italian nobleman, 
and the father, a railroad yardman 
who will stand for no nonsense, but 
the wit is not light enough to carry 
on this parallel. 

The Best American Short Stories 
1943, edited by Martha Foley (Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.75), 
deserves a place here, because its 
varied moods reflect something of 
American life in a year of crisis. It 
is a well edited piece of work, rep- 
resentative in its selections, and 
with biographical and bibliograph- 
ical material of value to writers and 
readers alike. That many of these 
stories are not worthy of much 
consideration is not Miss Foley’s 
The short story requires a 
skilled technique that very few 
magazine writers can master. One 
of the best stories in this volume, 
the “Beginning of Wisdom,” by 
Rachel Field, tells the pathetic story 
of a sharecropper’s little daughter 
who learns how to meet humiliation 
at a party where children of her 
class are out of place. “Peach on 
the Dusty Road,” by Irwin Shaw is 
too awkward and heavy for a story 
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depending entirely on mood. “The 
Enchanted,” by Laurette MacDuffe 
Knight, reads like an old-fashioned 
story of romance without the grace 
required by such a story. Richard 
Sullivan’s “The Women” repeats 
the theme of his novel, Summer 
after Summer, and is lacking in 
taste and humor, though not in a 
sharp sense of reality. “French- 
man’s Ship,” by Kay Boyle, is sharp 
and poignant, though a bit too con- 
sciously sophisticated to seem real. 
It is because of the defects of their 
technique that most of these stories 
fail as art and are important only 
as a record. N. E. M. 


PoETRY: Winter Apples, by Vir- 
ginia Taylor McCormick (New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.00). 
Mrs. McCormick, for many years 
editor of The Lyric, is well known 
for several volumes of verse already 


published. She has a spiritual qual- 
ity, is interested in the gentle things 
of life and the experiences which 
none of us escapes, pain, dreams, 
desires, lost illusions. Her lyrics 
are unfailingly smooth and musical, 
with a wistfulness and charm of 
their own. She has been a nature 
lover from childhood, loving the 
first crocuses and all “the priestly 
hierarchy of spring,” June rains, 
fall plowing, and the cloudy wings 
of a gray goose against the lowering 
November skies. Face to face with 
nature she is at her best, energized 
in body, strong and serene in soul. 

Cock on the Ridge, by Mary J. J. 
Wrinn (New York: Harper & Bros. 
$2.00). If teaching is supposed to de- 
stroy the creative faculty, it should 
be recorded that it has failed to do 
so in the case of Miss Wrinn. Her 
vision is fresh, her penetration keen, 
and her range remarkably wide. 
She finds inspiration in Hardy’s 
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Wessex, in books, nature, the follies 
and passions which hold sway in 
the mind of a demure girl or a 
blasé man. She can give her Muse 
free rein or confine it to a sonnet 
with equal skill. She is at home 
with the traditional manner or with 
such unaffected homeliness of 
phrase as becomes country scenes 
and simple people. 

Sagart Singing, by James J. 
O’Brien, S.J. (New Orleans: Loyola 
University). Father O’Brien cele- 
brates his Golden Jubilee as a Jesuit 
with this volume of verse in which 
he reveals his three loves, love of 
God, of his native Ireland, and of his 
adopted America. He has the re- 
sponsiveness of a Celt, the devotion 
of a Jesuit, and the patriotism of a 
true American. The thought of Ire- 
land, her hills, her shamrocks, the 
beloved faces of kin across the sea 
arouse his deepest longings but he 
finds solace at the altar and joy in 
the association of friends. His 
verses come naturally; his lips sing 
because there are songs in his 
heart. 

Sing Joyfully!, by Mary Fabyan 
Windeatt (Ozone Park: Catholic 
Literary Guild. $1.00). Simplici- 
ty is the keynote of Miss Win- 
deatt’s poetry. Her diction is that 
of everyday life, of the common 
parlance of men and women. Her 
subjects are those we all know, 
“Bedtime,” “Handout,” “Poor Man’s 
Christmas,” “Detour,” “Zoo,” “At a 
Funeral,” “Week-end.” The distinc- 
tion of these poems lies in the fact 
that beneath their surface sim- 
plicity, their seeming commonplace- 
ness, is a meaning which is delight- 
ful, arresting, humorous, or even 
mordant, and in every instance re- 
warding. In “Recompense” we learn 


‘that if the Israelites suffered dur- 


ing the decades of their desert wan- 





















derings their women deserved no 
sympathy, for 


“They never had to cook a meal 
In all those forty years.” 


“Penitent,” which tells of the first 
confession of a lad who “has some 
freckles on his nose, Ambiguously 
ranged in rows,” is sheer delight. 
It is a brave poet who will say of 
a man’s false friends that they have 


“Departed, vanished in a wink, 
Like agile roaches down a sink” 







but the very inelegance of the simile 
adds to its effectiveness. Here is a 
keen mind, free of affectation and 
courageous enough to follow its own 
mode of expression. 

Rising Wind, by Sister M. Edward- 
ine (Boston: Bruce Humphries. 
$2.00). Certain poems in this volume 
received the major poetry award in 
the Hopwood contest at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan during the summer 
of 1941. That is as it should be for 
Sister M. Edwardine has an un- 
doubted poetic gift and reveals it in 
lyrics shaped with fastidious care. 
The things which concern her most 
are those that belong to her chosen 
way of life: the beauty of sacrifice, 
the consolations known only to the 
initiate, the wisdom that leads to 
the foot of the cross, the love and 
the final heartbreak of her who fol- 
lowed her Son’s career from Bethle- 
hem to Calvary. Of the poems in 
this category “On Profession Day,” 
“Holy Communion,” “A Son to His 
Mother,” “Design,” “Magdalena” 
and “Benedicite” are _ especially 
memorable. At times Sister Mary 
Edwardine ranges beyond the walls 
and gardens of her convent and 
shows herself a nature lover, a psy- 
chologist who understands how 
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hungry of heart a woman may be 
who longs for her husband even in 
the shadow land; how hope ban- 
ished despair in the soul of Keats, 
as, dying, he strove to comfort the 
dejected Severn: 


“I go with unreluctant feet ahead 
Where beauty leads me now”; 


how the world’s greatest master of 
war ate out his heart at St. Helena 
among the “weaving ghosts that in 
the sunlight fade. Rising Wind will 
add to a reputation already high. 
7. 


MISCELLANEOUS: Alaska Diary 
1926-1931, by Ales Hrdlicka (Lan- 
caster, Pa.: The Jaques Cartell 
Press. $5.00). The late Dr. Hrdlicka 
in these interesting notes, describes 
in detail his four expeditions to 
Alaska in the year 1926, 1929, 1930 
and 1931. He declares the whole un- 
dertaking in the Far. Northwest a 
planned and systematic endeavor to 
clarify the prehistory of Alaska and 
the problems of its population. His 
labors have made scholars realize 
the archaeological riches of this re- 
gion, the direct connections of these 
remains and of their people with 
Asia; the presence of hitherto un- 
suspected old human strains in the 
territory; the high material cultural 
status of the inhabitants in prehis- 
toric times; its connection, anthro- 
pological and archaeological, with 
the rest of continental America. 
The writer has much to say regard- 
ing the weather, the food obtainable 
and the means of transportation, 
for, he writes, “these three factors 
can make or break an expedition.” 
We read of the various types of In- 
dian and Eskimo, of their housing, 
their fishing, their hunting, their 
handiwork, their burial customs, 
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their amusements. More than two 
hundred photographs give us a 
good idea of the beauty of Alaska’s 
mountains, forests, lakes and rivers. 

New World a-Coming. Inside 
Black America. By Roi Ottley 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$3.00). To anyone interested in the 
future history of our country this 
detailed story of Negro life pos- 
sesses absorbing interest. Although 
it focuses attention upon Harlem— 
in which, as a sort of test tube, 
germs of Negro thought and action 
are examined—the book might very 
well be called, as the author sug- 
gests, “Inside Black America.” 
Popular in style, it is on the whole 
sufficiently scientific in spirit, and 
although occupied largely with per- 
sonalities, it deals with individual 
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characters and events only in so far 
as they illustrate social trends. Par- 
ticular interest attaches to the sec- 
tions on the Black Jews, the Black 
Cabinet in Washington, and the 
chapter on that symbolic personal- 
ity, Joe Louis. Not less enlighten- 
ing and memorable are the passages 
that deal with the successful fight 
made against the admission of 
John Johnson Parker to the United 
States Supreme Court and to the 
march on Washington that led to 
the issuing of Executive Order, 
number 8802, in 1941. Innumer- 
able other memorable descriptions 
might be listed. Suffice it to say 
that no one aware of the prob- 
lems associated with the American 
Negro can afford to overlook this 
book. 
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College of New Rochelle 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Accredited by the Association of 
American Universities 







| Westchester County 


Sixteen miles from Grand Central Station, 
New York 
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school, will con give Catholic boys a A “call 
preparation for a good life, whether in war or in peace. 


Address: NELSON HUMRB, Ph.D., K.S.G., Headmaster 
New Milford, Conn. 
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Laws of the District of Columbia with full 
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tered by the Univ ity of the State of New 
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States oe of Education. Affiliated 

to the —— University of America and has 
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y the Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur. 
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ROSEMONT, PA. 


Catholic College for the Higher Education of 

Women conducted by the ape of the 

Society of the Holy ild Jesus. 

jpeceperater =a the -_ of “the State of 
ennsylvania w: power confer Degrees 

in Arts and Science 

For resident and non-resident students. Situ- 

ated eleven miles from Philadelphia on the 

Main Line of the Pennsylvania Hailroad. 
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GREENSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Due to the great many changes of 
address we ask that subscribers 
send their changes to our office 
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A Popular Book of Apologetics 
for the Catholic and 
the non-Catholic 


“I Believe” is a simple exposition of the 
Divine credentials of the Church. Over 
100,000 copies of the new pocket edition 
have been printed. You will want it for 
your class in religion, your discussion club, 
your convert. 


25 cents a copy, $23.00 the hundred 


transportation extra 
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“I am whole-heartedly in sympathy with the 
policy of your paper in its courageous 
loyalty to the Holy See, regardless of politi- 
cal unrests too often short-sightedly pursued 
by Catholics. This has enabled you to sup- 
port the wise attitude of President Roosevelt 
to defend France, a policy which is far more 
certain to bring the kind of peace we all 
want than the one you to your lasting 
honour, have steadily refused to follow. .. . 
I congratulate you on the admirable tone of 
your paper, and I hope it will continue to 
flourish.” 


Annual Subscription $3.00 
(Payable by International Money Order) 
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MANHATTAN COLLEGE 


NEW YORK CITY 


Free Training for a Better Job 
in War Industry 


Night Classes starting in September for Men and Women 
at Convenient Centers in downtown New York 


Advanced Design of Reinforced 
Concrete Structures 


Advanced Structural Analysis 
Basic Chemistry for Industry 
Colloidal and Surface Chemistry 


Combustion and the Economic 
Utilization of Fuel 


Diesel and Gasoline Engine Theory 
and Practice 

Electrical Circuit Drafting 

Electrical Circuit Problems 

Elementary Reinforced Concrete 
Analysis 

Elements of Electricity 

Engineering Drawing 

Engineering Drawing, Jigs and 
Fixtures 


Foundation Problems and Soil 
Mechanics 


Fundamentals of Engineering 
Heat Exchanger Design 
Industrial Relations 
Industrial Safety 


Manpower Utilization 

Office Management 

Organic Analysis—Qualitative 

Personnel Management 

Piping Design and Layout, Advanced 

Piping Design and Layout, 
Elementary 


Production Management 

Protective Coatings 

Sanitation Problems in Food 
Handling and Processing 

Structural Design: Steel, Wood 
and Concrete 


Technology of Food Manufacture 

Testing and Inspection of Textiles: 
Part I 

Testing and Inspection of Textiles: 
Part II 

Time and Motion Study 

Traffic and Transportation Control 

Transportation Classification and 
Rates 


Sponsored by the U. S. Office of Education 


Write to: War Training Office 


MANHATTAN COLLEGE 
NEW YORK 63, N. Y. 
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